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PROFESSIONALISM IN EDUCATION * 


By Witu1aM C. BaAGcLey 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The past ten years have witnessed a remarkable development of the 
professional spirit and attitude among American teachers. This 
development has found expression in a variety of ways. In the first 
place, professional organizations of teachers have multiplied in number 
and expanded in membership; these organizations have also shown a 
distinct tendency toward integrated and concerted action. The 
National Education Association has, within the past six years, increased 
its active membership nearly fourteenfold—namely, from 10,000 in 
1918 to 140,000 in 1924. The state teachers’ associations have grown 
during the same period until they enroll in the aggregate to-day more 
than half of the public-school teachers of the Nation. Many of the 
state associations are now divided into various sectional and local 
associations, and the business of the state organization is coming more 
and more to be conducted on the delegate basis. In a similar fashion, 
the control of the National Education Association is now in the hands 
of a representative assembly which is made up of delegates elected by 
the state, sectional, and local organizations that are affiliated with the 
national organization. 

With the growth of the national and state associations, there has 
been an increasing tendency toward the development of central offices, 
with full-time secretaries who look after the interests of the organiza- 
tions in the intervals between the annual meetings and who are 
usually responsible for the publication of official journals. The National 
Education Association now has a highly organized headquarters staff 
with offices in Washington. This staff numbers more than fifty 
salaried officials and other employees, including a general secretary, a 


* An address given at the General Meeting of the Teachers College Alumni Conferences, 
April 25, 1924. 
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field secretary, and a legislative secretary; departmental secretaries 
for the divisions of the Association representing such important groups 
as superintendents of schools and class-room teachers; a group of edi- 
tors; and a bureau of research with a highly trained personnel. Nearly 
one third of the state associations now have central headquarters and 
full-time, salaried secretaries. This development has come almost 
entirely within the past five years. 

Noteworthy, too, as representing the rapid growth of the professional 
consciousness among teachers, is the multiplication of special organi- 
zations, which are not always official divisions of the National Education 
Association, but which are themselves national in scope and many of 
which hold their meetings concurrently with the meetings of the national 
body. Indeed, there is scarcely a distinctive interest in the field of 
education that is not now represented by the national organization. 

The development of professionalism in teaching, however, is not 
limited to this remarkable and quite unprecedented growth of pro- 
fessional organizations. On every side and from every quarter, there 
is evidence of an increasing participation by teachers in the construc- 
tion of the larger policies and programs that determine the work of the 
schools and the general development of American education. In one 
form or another, the teachers’ council is now a recognized factor in the 
administration of the progressive city school systems. More and more 
frequently, too, the responsibilities of curriculum-making and curricu- 
lum-revision are being entrusted to the teachers. Among the city 
school systems, the work that has been done and is now being done in 
Los Angeles, Toledo, and Denver is indicative of this clear tendency to 
have the programs of school instruction determined very largely by 
those who do the actual work of teaching. The same tendency is 
clearly in evidence in the professional education of teachers. For 
five years the faculties of the Massachusetts normal schools have met 
in annual conference to discuss the broader questions of policy involved 
in their work including the revision of the normal-school curricula. 
Interim committees carry on special phases of this work during -the 
year, and the annual conference becomes a clearing-house for review- 
ing proposals and arriving at decisions. In Connecticut, the reorgani- 
zation of the normal-school system is now being undertaken through a 
codperative study of the problem by the normal-school faculties meet- 
ing each month during the school year. In Pennsylvania the normal- 
school teachers have an annual conference for the discussion of policies, 
and in Wisconsin a biennial conference is held, financed entirely by the 
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teachers themselves, and enrolling at the meeting held this year nearly 
ninety per cent of the teaching personnel of the Wisconsin normal 
schools. 

A third evidence of the vigorous growth of the new professionalism 
in teaching is to be found in the emphasis that is everywhere being 
given by teachers themselves to the need of a more extensive and 
thoroughgoing program of professional education. One of the outstand- 
ing developments in American education has been the remarkable 
growth of summer sessions and other forms of in-service education for 
teachers. When one remembers that nearly forty per cent of the 
teachers in American public schools themselves attended school last 
summer, and when one is reminded that this growth has come almost 
entirely during the past fifteen years, one is in a position to appreciate 
in some measure the deep significance of the fundamental standard that 
our profession has now, I think firmly, established—the conviction, 
namely, that the conscientious teacher must always be a learner, a 
willing acceptance of the ideal of continuous growth as the cornerstone 
of a profession the fundamental function of which is to insure growth 
in others. 

It would be easy to multiply these clear evidences of a new and 
vital group consciousness among teachers, but the three great move- 
ments that I have cited,—the tendency toward professional organiza- 
tion, the increasing participation of teachers in the construction of 
educational policies, and the recognition by teachers themselves of the 
paramount importance of professional education and especially their 
acceptance of the ideal of continuous growth,—typify these phases of 
the development that are the most fundamental and, from the broader 
social point of view, by far the most significant. May I call attention 
briefly to certain characteristics of our distinctive professionalism as 
thus typified? 

In the first place, while it reflects a clear-cut group consciousness, 
it does not in any sense emphasize class distinctions either within or 
without our professional group. In this respect, our recent development 
differs somewhat from the parallel movement that has been going on 
in England. There, the issue has been sharply drawn between the 
teaching and the administrative phases of education with the result that 
the professional organizations partake very clearly of the nature of the 
labor-union. In our own country, there have been evidences of this 
tendency, and there is to-day a national federation of unionized teachers 
affiliated with organized labor. For several reasons, this policy has not 
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appealed to the majority of American teachers. We cannot at this time 
enumerate all of these reasons, but there is one that deserves emphasis, 
namely, the general attitude of those engaged in the administrative and 
supervisory service. These men and women have taken the position that 
the interests of public education can be served best by a united profes- 
sion, and they have striven to minimize rather than to exaggerate the 
distinctions between class-room teaching on the one hand and admin- 
istration and supervision on the other hand. The result has been so 
successful that the typical professional organizations to-day represent 
all branches or divisions of the public-school service. 

This tendency to minimize class distinctions within the professional 
group will result, I believe, in a most salutary change in the attitude 
of our profession itself toward the various phases of the public-school 
service,—and ultimately, I hope, in the attitude «f the public. There is 
now on the part of most teachers a thoroughgo:ng conviction that all 
invidious distinctions among the various branches and types of the 
teaching service must be obliterated, and especially those distinctions 
that are based upon the age or attainments of the persons taught or 
upon the location of the school in which one teaches. Distinctions can- 
not be drawn between the rural and urban teaching service without 
implying that children vary in their importance to the state or the 
nation accordingly as they happen to live in the open country or in 
the city. The marked distinctions that have hitherto been drawn 
between the primary service, the upper-grade service, the high-school 
service, and the college service involve the inescapable assumption that 
the first-grade pupil is less important than the eighth-grade pupil; that 
the latter must yield in significance to the high-school pupil; while the 
high-school pupil must be rated at a value considerably below that of 
the college student. 

Happily, the injustice of most of these distinctions is now clearly 
recognized. In the public-school service the principle of the “single 
salary schedule” has been generally accepted in theory although diffi- 
culties are encountered in its thoroughgoing application. That salaries 
should vary with training and experience and not with the age or 
attainments of the persons taught is now recognized in progressive 
communities in so far as elementary and high-school teaching are 
concerned. 

I am sure that a deliberate effort to reconstruct the terminology of 
the teaching service will be needed if the professional ideal is to be 
fully realized. In this connection, may I call attention to the termi- 
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nology that has been proposed, by Dr. Charles Russell, in his recently 
published monograph, The Improvement of the City Elementary School 
Teacher in Service? Dr. Russell would minimize the distinctions now 
made among elementary teachers, high-school teachers, and college 
teachers; between rural and urban teachers; and among teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. He would replace these by distinctions based 
upon the three factors: education, experience, and success. All teachers 
upon graduation from the professional school would enter upon a distinct 
period of apprenticeship, and would be known as novices. The noviti- 
ate would extend over one or two years, and would involve a careful 
oversight of the novice’s work by competent supervisors. It would also 
involve a definite amount of in-service education through extension 
courses or summer session work. Whether a beginning teacher worked 
in the kindergarten, the primary grades, the intermediate grades, the 
junior high school, the senior high school, or the college, he would still 
be a novice. 

The second period Dr. Russell would call the journeyman stage. It 
would extend over two, three, or four years during which there would 
still be some measure of oversight, gradually relaxed as the teacher 
acquired skill and insight. A definite program of in-service education 
would also be carried out, leading to a Bachelor’s degree if the teacher 
had not already acquired this, or to an advanced degree if the Bachelor’s 
degree had already been earned. 

The conclusion of the second stage would bring the teacher to a 
status which Mr. Russell designates by the term graduate teacher. 
Personally I think that the term commissioned teacher might well be 
used here. In either case, the teacher would be fully recognized as 
having established himself in the profession. In-service education would 
be encouraged but not required. The more direct and authoritative 
oversight or supervision of his work would now cease, and he would 
stand squarely on his own feet, responsible of course to the administra- 
tive head of the school or college, but with a very large measure of 
freedom to solve his own problems in his own way, and with a recog- 
nized responsibility for participating in the construction of educational 
policies. This, of course, is precisely the status of the full professor in 
a first-class college or university, and what is proposed is merely an 
extension of this principle to all phases of education. 

Dr. Russell, however, does not wish to stop here. He would em- 
phasize a fourth stage of professional development, entrance to which 
would be marked by the title master-teacher. This is his suggestion for 
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recognizing exceptional merit in the teaching service. It is also his 
suggestion for reducing the distinctions between the teaching service 
and the supervisory service, for he believes that the duties involved in 
supervision may well be delegated to certain teachers who have attained 
to the status of master-teachers. He would, however, make sure that 
a goodly proportion of these master-teachers are retained in the class 
room as demonstration teachers and as critic teachers in the training 
school. 

I have described in some detail Dr. Russell’s proposals because they 
reflect an ideal which in my judgment is coming very clearly to charac- 
terize our new professionalism. The proposals, indeed, not only combine 
in a very happy way the principle of continuous growth and the principle 
of professional unity; they also strike hard at a condition that has 
heretofore been a most serious handicap to professional development, 
namely, the fact that the actual teaching of boys and girls has not been 
surrounded by conditions which would make it desirable for one to enter 
the work as a life career. Ambitious and able teachers have had to face 
the stubborn fact that “promotion” or “advancement” in our work is at- 
tained most frequently either by giving up actual teaching and undertak- 
ing the work of supervision and administration, or by qualifying one’s 
self for teaching in the higher institutions. If it is the latter alternative 
that is chosen, there is again a discrediting of teaching, for appointments 
and promotions in the colleges and universities either have emphasized 
the administrative work of these institutions or have been based upon 
achievements that are only indirectly related to teaching,—chiefly upon 
research and writing. What our profession is reaching out for is a 
practicable plan whereby the actual work of teaching may be given the 
characteristics of a worthy life-career. Dr. Russell’s plan may not be 
the one to follow, but it clearly suggests some of the conditions that a 
workable plan must meet. 

If the interpretation that I have given to professionalism among 
American teachers is correct, at least in its main features, it follows 
that our profession as a whole is assuming the very serious responsi- 
bility of guiding American education in the generations that are to come. 
This may seem to be a somewhat arrogant assumption upon our part, 
and yet I can see no way in which we can evade the responsibility. 
The vitality and pervasiveness of the great movements that I have 
referred to are proof of the inherent strength and power of the forces 
back of them. In a very real sense, we have gone so far that we could 
not turn back if we would. Furthermore, we are only expressing in 
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our particular field of service the fundamental principle of collective 
action on the part of occupational groups which is perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of contemporary civilization. This is the way in 
which democracy is working out its problems. In our own country 
to-day, the great issues are following more and more closely the 
cleavages represented by occupational groups. Mr. Glenn Frank has 
called attention to the fact that our national legislature is no longer 
bicameral but tricameral. The ihird chamber is very much in evidence 
in Washington. It is made up officially of the non-executive depart- 
ments of Federal government which now represent agriculture, com- 
merce, and labor, and to which there is every promise that education 
will soon be added. And this official nucleus is greatly enlarged by 
unofficial representation through the great national organizations that 
have either their headquarters or important offices in the capital city, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Grange, the American Medical Association, the 
National Education Association, and a half score of others. That 
occupational groups will have a large share in solving the problems of 
the future is unquestioned and it is safe to say that our group will be 
among the number. 

It is clear that the welfare and progress of the Nation as a whole 
will depend in no small measure upon the ideals that dominate these 
groups,—upon their integrity, their sincerity, their unselfishness, their 
vision, the clarity with which they conceive of their problems, the 
intelligence with which they devise programs and policies for the solu- 
tion of these problems, and the fairness and cogency with which they 
present their programs and policies to the people as a whole. It is no 
millennium that these great changes are ushering in. Selfishness and 
self-seeking are bound to appear in new forms as well as in their 
familiar guises. Honest differences of opinion and judgment will still 
lie at the basis of great political and moral issues. But through it all, 
I am sure, steady and perhaps rapid progress can be made toward a 
better and happier world if that group which deals specifically with 
educational programs and policies will do its work well. 

For in very truth, it is the profession of teaching that must form 
the keystone of the new arch. Its function is central and determining, 
for upon its service will depend in very large measure the level upon 
which all of the other groups do their thinking, and upon the quality 
of this thinking hinges the future of the democratic order. To the ideals 
that will govern our profession in the years that lie ahead there attaches, 
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then, a quite unique significance. It is the prerogative of no single 
individual to formulate these ideals. It is the privilege of any member 
of our group to tell his fellow-workers what he thinks some of these 
ideals should be. I shall avail myself of this privilege in the brief 
time that remains to me this afternoon. 

In order to be as concrete as possible, I shall consider the specific 
task upon which our profession seems now to be well launched, namely, 
the critical study of curriculum-materials. The present interest in 
this topic is evidenced by the fact that no fewer than forty-eight papers 
at the February meeting in Chicago were devoted to one phase or an- 
other of the curriculum problem. The present dominance of the 
problem itself illustrates one of the important conditions under which 
the construction of policies in our field proceeds. Our professional 
discussions and our professional interests are concentrated, usually for 
a relatively brief period, upon an important question. The programs 
of our meetings are built very largely around this question. While the 
interest lasts, a large amount of talking is indulged in; many books 
are written the titles of which are often twisted and turned to fit in 
with the fashion of the hour; and usually a few serious studies of the 
problem are undertaken. Then the interest wanes and something 
else takes its place. Coming and going, these periods of professional 
interest may last several years, but their white heat usually burns 
itself out within two or three years at the most. 

Three of these great waves of interest have come successively during 
the past three decades. A quarter of a century ago, the great questions 
at issue dealt primarily with methods of teaching. With various ramifi- 
cations this interest continued until about 1910 or 1912, when the 
prominence of methods was challenged by the measurement movement. 
At first surveys, then educational tests, and finally mental tests gave 
us a full decade of measurement. To-day the vogue of measurements 
is manifestly declining, and we have this far-flung interest in the materi- 
als of education. Methods—measurements—materials: the alliteration 
itself is suggestive; and one is tempted to speculate as to ihe nature 
and the name of the next great movement that will appear on the 
horizon. 

I shall not burden you, however, with my own speculations on this 
matter. I am concerned just now with the bearing of these waves of 
interest upon professionalism in teaching and more particularly with 
the bearing of true professionalism upon our deliberations regarding 
the curriculum-problem which now occupies the center of the stage 
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and will doubtless continue to occupy a place of prominence for several 
years to come. 

Out of the experience of the past thirty years I am tempted to draw 
some conclusions that may or may not be significant in this connection. 

In the first place, I believe that our custom of following these waves 
of fashion in our professional interests, while doubtless inevitable, and 
in many ways advantageous, involves some real dangers that might 
be avoided if we were fully cognizant of them. The process involves in 
the aggregate a serious waste. We seize upon a great problem, attack 
it vigorously for a while, and then in all too many cases, we drop it 
entirely out of our minds for some future generation to rediscover, 
rave over for a brief space, and similarly forget. Our former interest in 
methods of teaching, for example, left behind it some solid achieve- 
ments, formulated in definite procedures, and well worth preserving; 
but very few of these were sufficiently worked into actual practice to 
insure their survival. They were swamped and forgotten by the next 
wave of fashion, with the net result that a large amount of enthusiasm 
and a respectable amount of serious work have been apparently quite 
wasted. 

This tendency to drop the interests of yesterday in our enthusiasm 
over the dominant interests of to-day is accentuated by another 
custom of ours, to modify which will, I think, do a great deal to prevent 
this waste. I refer to our custom of promoting new movements on 
the basis of a wholesale condemnation of everything that has gone 
before, and through this contrast to paint in the most glowing colors 
the outstanding virtues of our new proposals. 

There are fundamental defects in this policy. It is needlessly con- 
demnatory of those who have preceded us in this great work of 
education, as well as reflective of a needless arrogance upon our own 
part. If condemnation and arrogance helped our cause, they might 
be condoned. But far from helping us, they really impose upon progress 
a very severe handicap. It is, of course, thoroughly legitimate for 
those who formulate new proposals to call attention to the defects 
and deficiencies that these proposals are intended to correct. I believe 
that this can be done, however, without carrying with it the implica- 
tion that our predecessors were mere formalists and time-servers who 
deliberately stood athwart the path of progress. In our enthusiasm for 
a projected reform we too often forget the very complicated and diffi- 
cult character of our problems, and we nonchalantly assume that no 
one has recognized before the ills that we would cure. As a matter 
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of fact, most of our problems have been recognized for generations, 
and in a great many instances the proposals that we make for their 
solution have been made over and over again in the past, tried in the 
crucible of practice—and found wanting. This continuous reappear- 
ance of discredited nostrums masquerading under new names is one of 
the unfortunate characteristics of our work that the new professionalism 
in education must seek to remedy. 

I believe, too, that we should seek as a group to sensitize each 
member of the group to the very large influence that the individual 
teacher wields in determining the attitude of the public toward our 
profession. The influence of the profession as a whole in shaping 
educational programs and policies will depend in large measure upon 
the confidence that the average citizen has in the individual teachers 
with whom he comes in contact,—and especially the teachers who 
teach his children. Only day before yesterday a friend of mine who 
lives in the Middle West revealed to me a most unfavorable attitude 
toward our profession. When I questioned him, I found that this 
attitude had been determined by a teacher in the school attended by 
his son and by the principal of that school. These two persons had 
agreed that the young hopeful simply could not master algebra, and 
urged the father to have the son drop the subject. The father de- 
murred, brushed up his own knowledge of algebra, and gave his son a 
month’s intensive instruction in the subject, since which time the latter 
has stood close to the head of his class. Needless to say my friend’s 
faith in modern teaching methods has been completely shattered, and 
most unfortunately this attitude has been transferred all too effectively 
to teachers as a group. 

It is sometimes said that the respect that the public has for our pro- 
fession will depend upon our success in mingling socially with the 
people of our respective communities. When teachers become “good 
mixers,” we are told, the teaching profession will be able to get any- 
thing that it wants. Now I would be the last to recommend a 
cloistered existence for teachers, and I recognize fully that every 
teacher should have social contacts with adults outside of his own 
profession. I protest, however, against the assumption that our pro- 
fessional status and recognition will be insured by this policy. No 
amount of “jollying” on the part of physicians will compensate fer 
bungling professional service; and no virtues of good fellowship on the 
part of engineers would make up for a bridge that “buckled or broke” 
or for a dam that gave way at the first flood. If the public trusts and 
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respects the professions of medicine and engineering, it is because 
individual physicians and engineers by the thousands have demonstrated 
that they can do their work passing well. And when three fourths or 
two thirds of the teachers in our elementary and high school convince 
the parents of their pupils that the actual work of teaching has been 
done passing well, the teaching profession as a group can speak with an 
authority that will carry conviction. 

And may I suggest that if any extensive reforms are to be made in 
the curricula of the public schools, we must be in a position to convince 
the public that our proposals are sound? How difficult the task will 
be is suggested by the intense opposition from the farmers of this 
state to the proposals for reforming the rural schools. Here the ques- 
tions of administration and support have been chiefly involved, and 
upon these one would expect that the lay mind could be readily con- 
vinced. Upon the far more intricate questions of theory that the 
curriculum question presents, conviction will be vastly more difficult. 
The affections that cluster about the little red schoolhouse will trans- 
fer very readily to the good old-fashioned school subjects. Those of 
you who have written textbooks for the elementary schools can testify 
to the difficulty with which changes are made. If, in putting out a 
textbook in American history, you fail to mention Captain John Barry, 
you will have one group of ardent patriots clamoring for your blood. 
If you venture to tell some unpleasant truths about Samuel Adams or 
John Hancock, you will risk indictment. jor high treason. You may 
call formal grammar by another name, but if you leave out the 
attribute complement vou will find tat a certain proportion of the 
population view this particular term with awe and reverence. In 
short, whenever you set out to limit curriculum-materials to what 
actually “functions” (as we say) in life, you will find that some things 
function with a force and in a manner that Horatio never dreamed 
of in his philosophy. 

These are but suggestions of the difficulties that an extensive revision 
of school curricula will encounter. In every case we must be prepared 
to convince the public of the wisdom of the changes that we propose, 
and what I am urging is that we do all that we can to increase in 
every legitimate way the public’s respect for our recommendations. 
Basic to this respect, I am sure, will be the recognition by every teacher 
of the fundamental need of doing as well as he possibly can the work 
of the schools as now organized and with the materials that now exist. 
There will be no easier way to commit professional suicide on a 
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colossal collective scale than to encourage on the part of teachers such 
a distrust of our present materials as will tempt them to teach these 
materials in a perfunctory way, transferring to their pupils inevitably 
a lack of faith in the value of the subjects that they are required to 
master. It is well to remember that what we have now can be made 
to yield up rich values, and that to realize these values through skillful 
and devoted teaching will be an important way of insuring the 
improvements that we all desire. 

And one final suggestion with regard to the relation between our new 
professionalism and this stupendous task that our profession is now 
attempting. What I have just said indicates in only a feeble way the 
profound influence of the materia!s that are incorporated in the elemen- 
tary-school curriculum. These materials form the common culture 
of our people. They are vastly more than instruments with which 
to do the day’s work. ‘They constitute the background and founda- 
tion of the Nation’s life. They are at the roots of its ideals and 
aspirations. Upon them are based the standards with which our people 
as a whole evaluate the policies and programs of their leaders. Under 
the conditions of modern civilization, it is the universal school—the 
elementary school—that makes the nation what it is. There is no Hall 
of Fame that can compare for one moment with the curriculum of the 
elementary school in insuring immortality to the events, the facts, and 
the personalities that it includes. Everything that goes into this 
curriculum should be scrutinized, weighed, and evaluated with the 
last measure of patience, skill, insight and devotion. There should be 
no place here for partisan bickerings or for unworthy compromises. 
There should be no place for snap judgments or cocksure opinions. 
But there is room in abundance for an attitude that must, I think, 
come to characterize our profession in a fundamental way—the attitude 
of serious humility in the face of a tremendous responsibility. 
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“Internationalism” is a word that the average American views 
with alarm. There is a suggestion of Bolshevism and a reminder of the 
I. W. W. Many who, during the closing years of the war, looked upon 
world brotherhood and federation as the hope for the future, now favor 
national isolation in their reaction against the intrigue, the self-interest 
and the lack of candor displayed at Versailles. The American stands 
for “America First” and there is justice in his point of view. 

But we all know that there is some value in internationalism. We 
realize that the unchanging, backward, complacent peoples of the 
world are those apart from the rest of mankind. The Thibetan hidden 
beyond the heights of the Himalayas, the ancient Chinese behind his 
great wall, the mountaineer in Kentucky, all accept their traditions 
without question, maintain the old order and make but little progress, 
by holding to these ideas of the backwoods. We also appreciate that 
the important advances in civilization have come at a time of furious 
international intercourse. Whether the occasion be war, trade or 
friendly visitation, the victor and the vanquished, the buyer and the 
seller, the guest as well as the host, interchange ideas and practices 
resulting in critical self-examination, a study of the differences and the 
institution of improvement. Thus the crusaders and other invading 
armies both spread and received new ideas. The successive centers of 
international trade, throughout the ages, were in turn centers of 
progress and civilization. The Italian Renaissance was stimulated by 
the scholars who had fled from Constantinople. 

It is furthermore true, no matter how much we may desire isolation, 
that the chances for it are becoming increasingly less possible. The 
development of means of communication, easy travel, the newspaper, 
radio and the like, are making the world smaller; and strive how we 
may, we cannot keep completely out of touch with our neighbors. 

But we must also admit that just as internationalism has its great 
advantages, it is not without its darker side. It has been the cause of 


* A paper read before the General Meeting of the Teachers College Alumni Conferences, 
April 25, 1924. 
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a large share of our troubles. Even if cultural advance has resulted 
from war, the sacrifice of human life, the mounting debts, and the 
possibility of the breakdown of civilization itself make the price too 
high. International trade may be the forerunner of progress, but one 
has only to consider the evils and wrongs connected with coal in Man- 
churia, iron in Lorraine, oil in Mexico and Mesopotamia, and opium 
in the Far East to see that international greed, distrust and conflict 
are often the results. Rome imported oriental vice as well as Greek 
culture. England received, among other things, the Black Death. The 
world has been trying to quarantine against Bolshevism these seven 
years. 

These good and bad sides to national isolation and international 
relationship have long been apparent. We are this year celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the writing of “The New Atlantis” in 
which Bacon described his ideal of an advanced society. National 
isolation was secured by virtue of great distance. Immigration was 
limited and travel prohibited. Unfortunate mariners, seeking tempo- 
rary refuge, were quarantined and granted only temporary assistance. 
Since traders were kept at home and soldiers and sailors curbed, no 
international quarrels were started and no infections, physical or mental, 
gained a hold. But there was one form of international trade in which 
they indulged which had the advantage, as Bacon said, of “preserving 


the good which cometh from communicating with strangers and avoid- 


ing the hurt.” This plan was described in part as follows: 


“When the king had forbidden to all his people navigation into 
any port that was not under his crown, he made nevertheless this 
ordinance: that every twelve years there should be set forth out of 
this kingdom two ships, appointed to several voyages; that in either 
of these two ships there should be a mission of three of the fellows 
or brethren of Saloman’s House, whose errand was only to give us 
knowledge of the affairs and state of those countries to which they 
were designed, and especially of the sciences, arts, manufacturers 
and inventions of all the world; and withal to bring unto us books, 
instruments and patterns in every kind.” 


After going into detail as to such matters as the kind of mission, and 
means of secrecy, the Governor then remarks: 
“But thus you see we maintain a trade, not for gold, silver or 
jewels, nor for silks, nor for spices, nor any other commodity of 
matter; but only for God’s first creature which was light; to have 
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light, I say, of the growth of all parts of the world. . . . These we 
call Merchants of Light.” 


Merchants of Light—they have plied their trade for ages. From 
the teachings of Paul to the work of scientists of the modern day 
there has been an international exchange. Mathematics is a common 
language. The signs of the chemical elements and the formulae of 
physics know no national bounds. The ideals of good men and true 
are much the same the world over. 

Merchants of Light—daily their trade grows more brisk. It took 
a thousand years for Aristotle to become known to the world. The 
name for the western hemisphere is America rather than Columbia 
because the continental geographers first learned of the new discoveries 
from the letters of one who was reputed to have joined Columbus’ 
fourth voyage. The art of printing was still unknown in Bulgaria 
in 1750. Yet insulin, discovered just a few months ago, is prolonging 
the lives of diabetics everywhere. 

Merchants of Light—buyer and seller are mutually profited. No 
one is cheated. No hard feelings are left behind. In theory this is 
true of all trade. The assumption of medieval economists, that if one 
party to an exchange gained the other was bound to lose, is no longer 
held. Both profit where exchange is rational. If this be true of mer- 
chants of “commodity matter” how much more true is it of Merchants 
of Light. 

Merchants of Light—they sow no seeds of war. No rival commercial 
interests follow their path. No spheres of influence are demanded. 
From their efforts may come international understanding and interna- 
tional good will. It is said that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive; but which is more blessed by the other, the giver by the receiver 
or the receiver by the giver? Benjamin Franklin advanced the idea 
that one’s friends are not so much those who do things for you as those 
whom you do things for. Others believe that kindly feelings arise in 
gratitude for kindness rendered. Possibly both are right. In any event 
the Merchant of Light both receives and gives and, on either score, 
should encourage friendship. 

Merchants of Light—whether we believe in nationalism or inter- 
nationalism, they have their place. Their work has been well done; 
their trade is increasing; profitable alike to buyer and seller, no 
enemies are left behind; but rather that increased understanding of 
fellow men and that warmer feeling which come both from gratification 
at service rendered and from gratitude for good turns done. 
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But our concern is the international trade in education... What part 
shall the United States play in the international exchange of educational 
“light”? What shali we import? What shall we export? Where will 
be the balance of trade? 

From our earliest beginnings we have been a nation of importers. 
All we had at the start was brought from Europe. From time to time 
new ideas would arrive from abroad to be incorporated in our school 
system or modified. Even Teachers College began as a school for 
promoting manual training and practical arts,—goods which only 
shortly before had been received from Russia by way of Scandinavia. 
Later on in the period of redirection and reorganization, it was a group 
of young merchants of light who directed the process. Statistical 
method was imported from England, mental measurements from France, 
the kindergarten, the five formal steps, correlation of subject matter, 
experimental pedagogy, and the continuation school from Germany, 
methods for exceptional children and primary procedures from Italy, 
rural education from Denmark, and art from Japan. Teachers College 
is only a small illustration of the process. Any complete account of the 
foreign contributions to American education would necessitate an 
encyclopaedic work. 

Nor have we any less to expect of the contributions of foreign edu- 
cators of the future. Many of our most perplexing problems have 
already been tried out abroad. Varying results from varying procedures 
are open to our examination and inspection. Let us consider a few of 
the possible contributions. 

We are puzzled about the problem of national versus local control. 
Why are the educational systems of Japan, France, China, the Philip- 
pines, Java, and Latin-America so highly centralized? What is the 
basis of centralized and local control. in Scandinavia, England, Russia, 
and Bulgaria? How did the system of complete decentralization work 
in revolutionary Siberia? What is the experience in Brazil where a 
Towner-Sterling Bill has been two years in operation? What are the 
apparent advantages and disadvantages of each? 

What are the effects of a national system of school financing in 
Latin-America? How are local and national finance combined as in 
England, France, Japan, Bulgaria, and Germany? Are taxes in kind 
effective? Upon what conditions is government aid given and refused 
tc private schools? 

Why do some countries have complete compulsory attendance (Japan, 
Scandinavia, and Germany), why do some have the ideal but not the 
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realization (United States, Bulgaria, and Latin-America), why do 
others make_no provision (Russia, Java)? Why is the responsibility put 
here on the parent, there on the church, and in other places on the 
State itself? 

Why do France, Japan, Bulgaria, and the Philippines have such 
highly organized systems of inspection and supervision? What i 
function in Slavic countries of the elaborate forms *m  bianks the 
use of inspectors? Why are reports of * i supervisic 
certain countries always in writing?’ \\ly must the teacher have a 
copy? 

Why do some forei.. countries limit the academic freedom of the 
primary teacher and leave the university professor alone, while in the 
United States we watch the university professor and forget all about 
ihe teacher of the lower schools? Why do so many foreign teachers have 
status as government employees with relatively permanent tenure? 
Why do other countries pay so much attention to teacher preparation, 
subsidize teachers in training, insist on a probationary year, and provide 
pensions after the years of usefulness are passed? 

Why do Japan, Canada, China, and the United States have single- 
track plans of school organization; and Germany, France, Italy, Latin- 
America, and Java several parallel courses? Why do they have the 
cycle plan? Why do they teach history, science, and the vernacular 
every year? Why do they fail to have “units,” “credits” and “‘points’’? 
Why is their school year longer? What is the effect of a phonetic, non- 
phonetic and ideographic language on the length of the course? 

How do they form the course of study? What is the effect of minute 
regulation of the course of study, of specific statement, of control by 
political parties? Where do they develop a national “kultur”? How 
do they teach national hatreds and national defense? How do they 
develop a national method? 

These are only a few of the educational questions that may profit- 
ably be asked by an American educator of his foreign colleague. We 
have not considered the important contributions to educational phi- 
losophy or the advances in scientific method or minute experimentation. 
Suffice it to say that there is plenty of material abroad for our Merchants 
of Light to import. 

And what may we hope to export in return? The United States has 
had some extraordinary educational experiences that should be of 
value to the educators of almost any foreign land. 

For more than one hundred years the United States has been a vast 
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laboratory for educational experimentation. We have no unified system 
of education. Almost our only uniform characteristic is diversity. Our 
variations in race, religion, language, customs, traditions, and ideals are 
almost as apparent to-day as in early colonial times. We have differing 
systems of educational control and organization, varying methods of 
finance, divergent principles of teacher training and curriculum construc- 
tion, and a constant series of educational experiments, conscious and 
unconscious. For almost any possible educational procedure, the Ameri- 
can who is thoroughly familiar with the development and present status 
of the school system of his ov a country can point to several instances 
where the procedure in question was tric? out, can tell whether or not 
it succeeded, and under what conditions. The American has seen in 
practice what people of other lands consider only in theory. 

In a day when so many countries are trying to adjust old institu- 
tions to the needs of growing democracies, the United States can point 
to a century of experience. Beginning with a system essentially 
European, with one offering for the rich and another for the poor, the 
story of education in the United States is the gradual extension of 
opportunity to all, the development through education of a material 
and spiritual culture and the realization in practice that the perpetuity 
of free government rests upon an enlightened electorate. The United 
States, from experience, can point out the difficulties, the dangers, the 
expense, and, we hope, the ultimate economy of such a program. 

Because the United States has tried so many experiments in so many 
different ways, it has made many mistakes; and failure is sometimes as 
valuable capital as success for international trade in Light. It is 
something to prevent a mistake. Thus it is almost as important for a 
foreign country to view the failures of our teacher training program, 
to see the stupidity of some of our financial measures, and to appre- 
ciate the lamentable results of our mixture of education and politics 
as it would have been to view notable successes in these lines. 

Furthermore, the United States has had valuable experience in the 
development of education in backward regions, a problem of such 
great importance to so many peoples in the world to-day. One whole 
section of our country, the South, until recently was retarded educa- 
tionally, due to exhaustion from the ravages of war and an absence of 
material means of support. Coupled with this were our American 
characteristics of fierce sectional pride and an unwillingness to listen 
to advice. But the means and ambition for popular education were 
provided by a judicious combination of agricultural extension, adult 
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education, training of leaders and the occasional provision of initial 
capital. The educational advance of the Negro and the Indian has 
been no mean achievement. The experience in the Philippines during 
the last twenty years has been of great value. 

In addition we have the contributions of the United States to the 
scientific study of education which give promise of quite as fundamental 
change in the means and processes of education as the applications of 
the scientific method to medicine are giving to the practice of that 
profession. The development of the standard and mental test, the 
perfection of experimental method, and the advance in statistical 
inquiry, while based on foreign beginnings, have their home in the 
United States, and the leading educators in many lands know little of 
them. Already we suspect the age-old methods of teaching certain 
subjects. We know that the “slow” are not always “sure”; that 
undirected “practice” does not make “perfect”; and we have reason to 
believe that there are some “royal roads to learning.” 

Thus we have the basis for great international exchange. From 
abroad we may gain experience, just as we always have, from a knowl- 
edge of educational procedures and the best of theory and experiment. 
In return we may give the results of our varied efforts, successes as 
well as failures; the principles of the adjustment of education 
to democracy; the fruits of our many efforts in the introduction 
and extension of education; and the applications of the scientific 
method. 

It was to stimulate this international trade that the International 
Institute of Teachers College was founded. Just as our own Merchants 
of Light a quarter century ago brought to our halls the best of foreign 
theory and practice, so new foreign merchants have of later years come 
as purchasers. Only a few came at first, then many, until to-day there 
is a great company of Teachers College merchants, somewhat like a 
medieval guild, coéperating with one another, loyal to the same ideals, 
giving service in all corners of the earth. 

Some of these foreign merchants found difficulty in purchasing our 
goods. They were unfamiliar with our currency. Our show windows 
were not properly trimmed. Packing and shipment were not always 
suited to the trade. Some of the younger merchants carried slim letters 
of credit and their stock of goods for trading purposes did not always 
command a ready market. So a clearing house and buyers’ guide was 
established. It is the hope of the International Institute that it can 
increasingly serve the needs of foreign students by offering special 
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courses, by giving personal direction and assistance, and by providing 
scholarships and fellowships to those who are worthy. 

It is furthermore true that the domestic trade in light has in recent 
years assumed such great proportions that our leading merchants have 
had less time to attend to the foreign market. Manufacturers and 
merchants have been at work in their own lands, and their products, 
while differing from our own, often show ingenuity and innovation. 
Sometimes these are remote and hard to find. Occasionally by isola- 
tion they escape our notice. It is the intention of the International 
Institute by special visitation and correspondence biennially or possibly 
every year to issue a Year-book covering the most important educational 
advances of the period wherever they may be. It is the purpose to 
develop an International Mail Order Catalog for Merchants of Light. 
Where conditions seem to be of special interest, we propose to dispatch 
a special emissary and in our Series of Studies to report, in some detail, 
the conditions in question, their cause and the apparent results. 

Just as “books, instruments and patterns of every kind” were brought 
back to Saloman’s House, so we propose to collect all types of educa- 
tional material in our library, so that the fundamental material may 
be available for all students of the ideals and practices in education 
of foreign lands. 

And last, just as the modern merchant has his trade survey and 
efficiency expert, so the educational merchant in foreign lands may 
desire more intimate assistance and advice. The Philippines, China, 
Poland and the Near East have already called upon members of the 
staff. It may be, in the future, that without thought of interference 
or domination, the International Institute of Teachers College may 
make a modest contribution in assisting some of the countries of the 
world in the solution of certain of their educational problems. 

So it is altogether appropriate that Teachers College, an institution 
founded to try out a foreign educational practice, developed by men 
who had received much of their inspiration from abroad, and for years 
the home of so many foreign students, should now proceed to organize 
this work and put it upon a systematic basis. We realize the advan- 
tages and dangers of Nationalism. We appreciate the value and the 
difficulties of Internationalism. We know that there is one form of 
international relationship, one kind of international trade, that should 
bring nothing but good. It is our hope that our foreign students may 
be better served; that their way be made more easy, their information 
more sound, their ideals higher, and their resolution to serve mankind 
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more firm. Within our own country, it is our ambition to assist in the 
breaking down of educational provincialism, that all may know what 
other men are doing and understand them better. We may then enlarge 
our guild of foreign traders, those in America and those abroad, that 
we may “preserve the good which cometh from communicating with 
strangers” and avoid the “hurt.” And these we shall call “Merchants 
of Light.” 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS * 


By Roito G. REYNOLDs 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


There are more than 17,000 newspapers in the United States. These 
newspapers serve millions of people who have attended the public 
schools and who have more than 25,000,000 children now attending 
public schools. To this vast host of parents nothing, when ultimate 
values are considered, is of more importance in the world than their 
children. Newspapers prosper when they print that which is of 
interest to their readers. The school administrator, to whom informing 
the public about the public schools is not only an obligation but an 
opportunity, will not overlook his greatest and most universal medium 
for releasing this information—the American newspaper. It is the 
object of this article to set forth some of the facts which an exhaus- 
tive study of the press in connection with public school publicity 
has brought forth.” 

In the first place, affairs concerning the public schools are coming 
to be more and more considered as “news” by the press. In the 
March, 1924, number of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Fred Charles, a seasoned reporter on the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, tells of the development of schools as news which has taken 
place in this country. Fis conclusions are that more to-day than ever 
the affairs of public education are of real news interest not only to 
the newspaper editor but also to the newspaper reader. 

He cites the progress which has been made in setting forth this 
news from the day when a dry routine of school board meetings was 
haphazardly presented, to the present day when in most cities of size 
at least, a reporter is assigned to carefully cover the schools. He 
states that the cub reporter on a modern newspaper is taught to appre- 
ciate the news value of the schools. He explains some of this develop- 
ment by the fact that the special feature article and human interest 
story have come to be as important to the press as “sport news” and he 

* This is the second of a series of articles on educational publicity. The first one, 
“Publicity for Public Schools,” appeared in the Tracners Cottece Recorn for March, 1924. 


1 Reynolds, R. G., Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools. A. G. Seiler, 1224 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, Distributor. 
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intimates that the public schools of any community are full of human 
interest stories. 

His conclusions are significant for any educator who is convinced 
that, in the long run, the schools of a community will be what the 
citizens of that community want them to be and what these citizens 
want for their schools will, to a large measure, depend upon how much 
they know of them. He says: “But while the newspaper man is 
coming to get the school into the range of his vision, there has been 
no corresponding development of the school man’s interest in the 
press.” 

The first point to be made, therefore, is that those responsible for the 
public schools should realize that the press is one agency at hand 
through which the conditions, progress, and needs of the schools can 
be carried to the public. There is, I believe, no question but that the 
newspaper editor is willing to meet the school people much more than 
halfway in getting the story of the schools into the press. As a part 
of the study, Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools, referred to, 
one hundred editors of representative daily newspapers in this country 
were asked if they would use more school news in the columns of 
their respective papers if it were available. Seventy-five per cent of 
them answered “Yes.” Many of these editors wrote at length stating 
their desire to codperate in this news service and insisting that by 
means of it many of the problems of public school support can be 
solved. 

There are two ways in which the press can be utilized in any pro- 
gram of school publicity. 

From one point of view, the school system, through its publicity 
organization, can act as a part of the newspaper’s reportorial staff. 
It can by means of school reporters and school editors collect, prepare, 
and release information and articles concerning the schools to the local, 
county, or state newspapers. This plan of news release, in order to be 
successful, requires a carefully built news staff within the school 
organization and a skilled reportorial and editorial staff. 

From another point of view the school organization makes no 
pretence to reportorial or editorial responsibility but considers itself 
one of the news sources of the city and state equal in importance to 
many other public institutions which have news interest. It does 
have, however, some individual or organization within it which per- 
forms for the newspaper staff two services: first, to locate within the 
school system incidents of news value, and second, to make it easy 
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for the reporters of the newspaper to get these news stories for them- 
selves. 

At first sight it may seem that these two school news policies are 
directly opposed to each other. This may not necessarily be the case. 
Until the press of any community has come to see the news importance 
of schools, it may be necessary for the school organization to collect, 
prepare and furnish that news. To be sure, there may be danger of 
“censorship” or “coloring” of school news when it is handled entirely 
by the school organization. But a news organization in any school 
system based upon the right philosophy of informing the public, 
namely a philosophy of child welfare, will not, I believe, be in danger 
of evil censorship or selfish editing. 

When the newspapers of a community have come to consider the 
schools as one of their main sources of news, as is the case in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the school organization no longer will need to act in a 
reportorial and editorial capacity, but will need only to show the 
newspaper staff where the news in the school is and make it easy for 
reporters to get it. 

No one will deny that the latter method is the best for schools, news- 
papers, and reading public, but perhaps this realization of the news 
importance of the schools on the part of the press can be attained 
through a preliminary period of furnishing prepared school news to 
the press on the part of the school organization. 

Whichever way may seem to be best in a given community, school 
administrators must have certain basic facts about the newspaper, the 
agency which they rightfully wish to use in bringing the story of the 
schools to the public. 

The first fact which school people must learn is what is news. The 
American newspaper is not a charitable organization although it often 
lends itself to community purposes. It is a business organization, the 
stock in trade of which is “news.” The public schools can get their 
story before the public in the columns of the newspaper only as they 
come to learn those elements of school interest which are to be found 
in any school system, however small. The average school man or 
woman has never developed this “nose for news.” He is more often 
like the ‘‘cub” reporter who was assigned by the city editor to cover a 
wedding. The lad took his assignment seriously and proceeded to 
follow orders. An hour later the city editor, walking through the re- 
porters’ room, found the “cub” with his feet upon the desk. He 
questioned him. 
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“Well, John, did you cover the wedding?” 

“T did, chief,” was the reply. 

“Have you written up the story?” was the next question which the 
editor shot at him. 

“Why no, chief, there wasn’t any story,” answered the reporter 
calmly. 

“No story! No story in that wedding? How’s that?” 

“Why you see, chief,” innocently answered the cub, “the bridegroom 
didn’t come.” 

Most of us in school work, like this cub reporter, miss the story. 

News is something out of the ordinary. It is something unusual. 
We school folks must learn this basic fact of newspaper technique. 
The dull routine, the professional terminology, the scientific procedure, 
are not of interest to him who reads his morning paper. However, 
the most ordinary procedure of the class room, if presented with a 
particular quirk or slant or if seen through the eyes of a reporter 
who knows little of its scientific basis, can be made as fascinating as 
the most lurid sensation. When the school man can be made to see the 
incidents of school life through the eyes of the ordinary reader of the 
newspaper, he will be able to get his story read. Just to get the story 
read may not be his ultimate aim, but we will all agree that to get it 
read is a necessary preliminary to any purpose which he may have 
in view. 

The school administrator who expects to convert his community to 
a program of better schools at once through anything he may write, 
is doomed to failure. If, however, he learns the secret of attracting the 
attention of the newspaper reading public and of holding that attention 
by relating steadily the story of public education, he will find that to 
his surprise the public schools can become a worthy rival of the prize 
fighter of the day and can be made as much of an institution in the 
public mind as “His Master’s Voice” or “The Gold Dust Twins.” 
Those who have the interest of the public schools at heart do not wish 
the news concerning them to be sensational. One fact is certain, how- 
ever. If school news in the press is to be read, it must be interesting 
and interesting to the one who reads it. It is the taste of the fish 
and not of the fisherman that determines the bait. 

There are, for our purposes, three kinds of news in the daily paper. 
The first kind is known, in the language of newspaper men, as “spot 
news.” This is the news of the day—first page news. It is printed when 
it “breaks.” The death of a president, the failure of a bank, the 
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revelations of a congressional investigation, the discovery of an inven- 
tion, these make up the “spot news” of the day. School affairs often 
furnish “spot news.” A bond election, a new superintendent of schools, 
a far-reaching policy adopted by a board of education, a teachers’ 
convention—all such news items find their way to the front page in 
competition with other “spot news.” To be sure, the size of the town, 
the importance of the school system, the attitude of the press and 
public, all determine how much school news is considered of this impor- 
tance. Newspaper editors believe this “spot news” value is the quality 
which school men should seek to discover and utilize in telling the 
school’s story to the newspaper reading public. They say, in other 
terms, that school news should take “the run of the paper.” That is, 
it should be placed in the paper where its news value warrants. If 
it is of front page importance it should go on the front page. “If it 
is of no value,” to quote an important editor, “as is so often the case, 
it should go into the waste basket.” 

The second type of news for the school publicist to consider is the 
“feature article.” This type of newspaper story may not have “spot 
news” value, but it has what the newspaper man calls “human interest 
value.” Stories of the schools make excellent material for feature 
articles. The child itself contains all the elements of human interest. 
There is nothing so interesting in the world as the development of 
the child. The newspaper reading public and the newspaper itself will 
absorb almost any quantity of stories about that process known as 
education, which develops the child, provided they are selected and 
written with the skill of the trained newspaper writer. “Jography is 
Fun with These Rubber Models”; “Pupils Wrestle with Problems of 
Sixty-Five Years Ago”; “Use Seats Grandparents Used”; “Education 
Factory runs Night Shift.” These are titles under which human 
interest stories of educating boys and girls have been used in the daily 
press. Such stories are usually accompanied by a “cut” or picture 
and the progressive editor will take all that are offered him. More 
than that, he will send out after them if some one will only tell him 
where they are. By means of them the school publicist who has a 
program can tell his people much about the public schools and their 
problems. The feature story is not easy to write. Oftentimes the best 
one to write it is the trained feature writer. These writers, however, 
are always hungry for “stories.” The school man has only to furnish 
the facts or make them easily available. 

The third type of news, and the one usually thought of by the 
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school man, is “departmental news.” By this, so far as the school is 
concerned, is meant the School Page, The High School Columns, Parent- 
Teachers Association Notes, etc. This may be a good type of news to 
begin with. It requires an organization within the school system to 
collect and prepare it although some newspapers, such as the Seattle 
Times and several New York newspapers maintain an educational 
editor who is responsible for the school page. The New York Globe 
for many years maintained such a page. 

This departmental news, however, has many defects. First of all, 
to quote an editor again, “It fishes for the fish that are already caught.” 
Most people who read regularly the school page are already interested 
in the public school. Its main purposes perhaps are to keep up this 
interest which friends of the schools already have; to create in the 
teaching staff a broader interest in the public schools, a pride, an esprit 
de corps; and to teach the children of the community who are to be the 
future supporters of public education. 

Its second weakness as a form of news is that the modern newspaper 
is getting away from departments. Editors say that departments are 
hard to regulate and expensive to maintain. 

The third weakness is that such departmental news is very apt to 
deteriorate. Its collection and preparation becomes mechanical, a 
sometimes dreaded task. Material is too often printed just to fill up 
and the trivial and even nonsensical creeps in. To run a school depart- 
ment in a newspaper takes much ingenuity and unceasing watchful- 
ness to prevent it from becoming mediocre. Poor school publicity is 
worse than none. 

A careful program of publicity in the press comprising all three 
types of news is perhaps the best. The miniature school newspaper, a 
paper within a paper, written oftentimes by the children of the system, 
is a good form of departmental news. Combine with this “spot news” 
about the schools as it breaks; add frequent news feature articles, and 
the school publicist can present to the newspaper reading public a 
program interesting and comprehensive. 

When the school man has learned what news is and has analyzed the 
different types of news suited to his purpose he should most certainly 
come to realize the next most important element in newspaper pro- 
duction. This is the time element. In his relations with the daily press 
the school man should appreciate the fact that “time is the essence of 
the contract.” The making of a daily paper is a high powered industry. 
Modern methods of transportation and communication have lent to 
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the speed which characterizes the modern newspaper. When President 
Harding died in San Francisco, the New York Tribune had an edition 
on the streets of New York in less than a quarter of an hour from 
the time when the first “flash” carried the news. This seems almost 
inconceivable but it illustrates the speed which produces our morning 
paper. The daily paper is almost the only big industry which has no 
reserve stock. Every twenty-four hours all its material is collected 
and dispersed. It’s a “fast” game. Slow movers have no chance in 
it. Therefore, one of the pieces of advice which editors give to school 
men is: “Appreciate the value of time in news.” “Announcements are 
better than reports both to the school and the newspaper.” “Don’t let 
news become ancient history.” 

In addition to the element of speed, school news should have time- 
liness. This means that school news often can and always should, 
where possible, be connected with other incidents of community activity. 
In most communities the school is vitally connected with other matters 
of public interest. Wherever possible, school news should be tied 
into these other interests. When schools and school affairs are con- 
nected with other community activities—when school news is timely 
in its relation to other community interests, public education will cease 
to be the detached, uninteresting public process of which we who are 
engaged in it complain. 

In this connection there is one more element which we should con- 
sider. This may be called timing news. Although the value of recency 
in news has been emphasized, yet on the other hand it is often advis- 
able to “time” the release of news. Over this release the school man 
has some control. Certain kinds of school news, for example, financial 
news, appeal most to men. Perhaps the morning edition is the best in 
which to have this sort of news “break.” The morning edition is the 
man’s edition in contrast with the afternoon edition which is the home 
edition and, therefore, better adapted for a different type of need. 
Again, in some cities Monday is the day on which school news will 
find least competition for space and thus stories which require much 
space may well be “timed” to break on Monday. There are many 
factors, psychological and mechanical, which will determine the best 
time for school news to break in order that it may produce the greatest 
effect. A study of these factors, especially in coéperation with news- 
paper men who know them well, will increase considerably the effect 
of school news. 


A last element to be considered in the release of school news is the 
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element of regularity and constancy. For proof of the influence of this 
element in publicity the school man needs only look to commercial 
advertising. The commercial advertising program depends upon two 
qualities to put it across: intensity and repetition. The skilled school 
man ought to be too familiar with the psychological effect of intensity 
and repetition to omit them from his technique of school publicity. 
In a previous article the point was made that the best kind of school 
publicity is that which may be called continuous news service; the 
day by day, week by week telling of the school story. A program of 
school publicity in the press should secure intensity through the com- 
pelling force of interest and maintain that interest by regular and con- 
stant presentation of the schools’ story in a continuous news service. 
If this were done universally throughout our land, perhaps we defenders 
of the public schools would lose our argument that the American people 
support Mr. Wrigley much more strongly than they support public 
education. 

If the school publicist wishes to utilize the newspaper in his program 
of publicity he must enter into relations with the newspaper and its 
staff. Upon this relationship the success or failure of his program will, 
to a large extent, depend. 

In the first place, the school man must establish editorial relations 
with the newspapers of his community. The first step in making 
proper connections with the editorial staff is to make oneself familiar 
with the conditions under which a newspaper must operate. When 
the school man realizes that a newspaper is a high speed organization; 
that it is a business enterprise run upon business principles; that news 
is its stock in trade; that it is especially sensitive to the constantly 
changing interests of the readers; that it has things of importance other 
thin the public schools to present, then his relations with the press 
bid fair to be pleasant ones. 

The lesson of codperation is the first one we must learn. If the 
newspaper is willing to codperate, it also expects codperation. The 
newspaper does not exist for the purpose of printing merely the good 
things about the public schools. It believes that it owes to its readers 
some of the things which are not so good. This is one of the lessons 
which is very difficult for the school man to learn. Somehow or other 
he conceives it to be his duty to suppress any facts that bring out the 
weaknesses of the system. This suppression on the part of the school 
administrator may be due to his fear of the consequences which a telling 
of those weaknesses may have upon the welfare of the children, but 
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often, too often, perhaps, it is due to a fear for his own career. There 
is only one safe way, so say the editors: “All the cards on the table.” 

If the right, friendly relations exist between school administrator 
and editor; if in this relationship the ideal of service to the children 
has been developed, the school man need have no fear to tell all, both 
good and bad. The editor of the right sort will codperate with the 
school man in guarding the welfare of the children. The editor of the 
wrong sort will be more skillful in ferreting out the bad than the school 
man is in suppressing it. Newspaper readers will become suspicious if 
they are served up constantly a perfect school system. There is no 
such thing. Many a disagreeable tale about the schools has been 
blazoned forth on the front page to the infinite harm of everyone, 
often because the school man had not perfected a relationship with 
the editorial staff based on codperation for the welfare of the children 
and the community. Mr. Charles, in the article before referred to, 
says: “The suspicion of the teacher toward the newspaper worker is 
the greatest obstacle to effective school publicity.” They are not 
such bad chaps, these newspaper men. Well educated, fine, friendly 
fellows when one takes the pains to know them. Their code of ethics 
and their philosophy of service will on the whole measure up to the 
code and philosophy possessed by the average school man. If the 
school man meets them halfway, if he takes pains to tell them of his 
problems and his ideals of service and takes equal pains to learn of 
theirs, the welfare of the children in the public schools will reap the 
benefit. 

The school man must have contacts with the reportorial staff of the 
press. He is often apt to be impatient and intolerant with reporters. 
He is a busy man and often lets them cool their heels in his waiting 
room. When he does this he underestimates their importance. If a 
delegation of 30,000 citizens waited on him he wouldn’t keep them in 
the outer office. He would greet them on the front steps. The reporter 
who writes of the affairs of the school is the vicarious school visitor 
for the 30,000 people who read his story: in a large measure his story 
will become their belief. The school man who neglects so influential 
a school visitor is taking a long chance. To be sure, the lad may be 
callow, he may be hunting sensation, he may woefully distort and mis- 
represent the facts. All the more reason why the superintendent of 
schools should take every care to meet him, give him the facts, show 
him the reasons, and mould his attitudes. The reporter may be insig- 
nificant, but his audience of readers is all powerful. 
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The public school and the public press are educative influences par- 
ticularly characteristic of American communities. At their best they 
both stand for public service. The American newspaper is a legiti- 
mate medium for informing the public about its schools. It is a most 
powerful agency for securing the interest, codperation, and support 
of the public, without which progress is impossible. To codperate with 
the public press for the welfare of the children is one of the major 
responsibilities of us who teach them. 
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ON THE SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY 


A REPORT ON THE LATIN-ENGLISH WorD COUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE * 


By WREN JoNES GRINSTEAD 
Professor of Education 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers College 


FOREWORD BY PROFESSOR GONZALEZ LODGE 


Two of the most important advances in the educational progress of recent years 
in the teaching in our schools have been in the direction of the elimination of waste 
and the suiting of content more closely to the immediate needs of pupils. This, if 
not otherwise sound, would of necessity have taken place because of the increasing 
congestion of the curriculum and the diversion of much time formerly devoted to 
study to extra-curriculum activities. In view of the important place occupied by 
Latin in the high school, classical teachers have been pioneers in these movements. 
Some twenty years ago exhaustive studies were made of the vocabulary of the 
Latin authors read in schools to the end that only those words might be stressed 
in the successive years of teaching which were going to be of most value to the 
pupils in their subsequent study. A few years later similar studies were made in 
syntax. As a result the treatment of these two subjects, vocabulary and syntax, 
in the Latin text-books has been practically revolutionized. 

But the listing of the words most important for the subsequent study of Latin 
was only one step. Every one is familiar with the fact that the most important 
and expressive part of our English speech is Latin (or Greek) in origin. But the 
bare statement of such a fact does not always carry conviction, and it soon be- 
came evident that only a very extensive study of English vocabulary would give 
the necessary data as to the réle played by the classical element. Teachers of 
English also became interested in the listing of the English words most important 
for the teaching of children of school age. Some results of study in this field 
have been rendered accessible in Professor Thorndike’s Teacher's Word Book. 
Teachers of the classics were quick to see that for the proper teaching of Latin 
there was need of an accurate knowledge of the Latin words that were most im- 
portant for a knowledge of English to supplement the list of those most important 
for the study of Latin. 

Several such lists have been at times prepared, but they have been the results of 
the study of comparatively meagre and undiversified material, and have never 
been conclusive. Really to prove the value of Latin for English, it became ever 
more evident that the analysis of large and very diversified masses of English 
material would be necessary, a work which was sure to be expensive as well as 
exhausting. The recent Classical Investigation, now approaching its end, gave an 
opportunity for attacking this problem on such a large scale that the resulting lists 
might well be regarded as authoritative and conclusive. The next step was the 
analysis of these English lists to establish definitely the classical element. From 
this would arise the list of Latin words of most importance in the growth of the 
English language. 


* This investigation is a part of the Latin Inquiry, which was made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board, 
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Professor Thorndike undertook the general supervision of the whole work. 
Miss Edith I. Newcomb, of the department of psychology of Teachers College, 
was in immediate charge during the first year. After Miss Newcomb’s return to 
England, the work was taken over and completed by Professor Grinstead and a 
large corps of workers. The results are presented by Professor Grinstead in the 
following article, and cannot fail to be of immense interest and value both to 
English and to classical teachers. Gonzalez LopcE 


ORIGIN OF THE COUNT 


The Latin-English word count is partly the result of a proposal made 
by Gray,’ that the Latin vocabulary in the early years should be based 
as far as practicable upon the Latin originals of the English vocabulary 
likely to be encountered by high school pupils; and partly the result 
of a specific proposal by the present writer,? for the study of this 
vocabulary and the compilation from this study of a Latin derivative 
list. The present count is practically an extension of the Thorndike 
count,*® with a threefold distinction: first, in the grade of the reading 
material from which it is made, the Thorndike count being from reading 
presumably adapted to elementary pupils, while the present count is 
from the reading of secondary pupils and adults; second, in range of 
material, the Thorndike count covering about three times as many 
word-occurrences as the present count; and third, in purpose. 


AIMS 


The Thorndike count was more specifically concerned with the 
identity of word-images, and was intended to furnish a thesaurus of 
the most familiar forms from which to draw material for word study 
in the grades and for the construction of tests dealing with the images 
of specific words. It concerned itself little with distinctions of meaning 
or parts of speech, and not at all with etymologies. The present count 
has a primarily etymological.aim. It attempts, first, to determine the 
proportion of the Latin element in the English reading of the adolescent 
and adult at different ranges of distribution; and second, to select 
the specific Latin words whose derivatives appear in the English vocab- 
ulary, and to determine the relative etymological fertility of these 
Latin words. The present article discusses the results attained from 
the first of these aims. It is expected that the other will form a specific 
portion of the report of the Special Investigating Committee.‘ 

1 Report of the Committee on the Junior High School Syllabus in Latin. The University 


of the State of New York: the State Department of Education, Albany, 1923. 

2“A Proposed Guide to the Etymological Importance of Latin ords,” Classical 
Journal, May, 1920. 

* Thorndike, Edward L.: The Teacher’s Word Book, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1921; cf. Id., ““Word Knowledge in the Elementary School,” Teachers 
College Record, September, 1921. : 

*Under the general direction of Professor Edward L. Thorndike, the management of 
details has been successively in the hands of Miss Edith I. Newcomb, of Mrs. G. J. 
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SOURCES 


The sources of the count and their relative proportions are shown in 
Table I. The two portions of the Encyclopedia Britannica called 
Series A and Series B were separated after the raw count was com- 
pleted, in a manner and for a purpose to be described later. It will be 
noted that this material is of three kinds: technical (Britannica), seri- 
ous but non-technical (Literary Digest and texts), and popular ( Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post). 


TABLE I 
SouRcES OF THE COUNT 











Source W ord-Occurrences 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Series A.............0 ee eeeeeeeees 500,000 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Series B.............0.ceeeeeeeees 500,000 
i ns sida scaseeeeeaeateeedcaveeetsatesen 250,000 
ES a cc eebhek aseedeneeneblaesesed ea 250,000 
tee ac wera keg ta cad Co ae em eEae eee de 100,000 
Pe a oer aac ss gandeenskn cb aeseee 100,000 

PT AGC dnated chasse knee eikbadsanes abn eeabiniensy 1,700,000 








Pon mg Hanly’s English Literature, Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High 
Schools, est’s Ancient World, and Robinson’s History of Western Europe. Twenty-five 
thousand word-occurrences were selected from each text. 


In addition to these direct sources, the various levels of the Thorn- 
dike count were treated as sources by assigning a weighted credit to a 
word for its occurrence in them. Thorndike admitted a word to the 
Word Book upon “Credit 3” in his scheme of weighting. In the 
present count this list is termed the Alpha list. Next comes the Beta 
list, comprising the words which Thorndike rated as “Credit 2” or 
“Credit 1.” Words found in the present count, but in neither the 
Alpha nor the Beta list, constitute the Gamma list. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


The instructions to the initial counters provided for the economy of 
time and effort in certain ways which affected the classification of words. 
The commonest 500 words, as indicated in Thorndike’s Teacher's 
Word Book, were not counted at all, on the assumption that they would 
certainly have the same or nearly the same rank in any count. In- 


Ruger, and (since Se geome x 1922) of the writer. About 300 volunteer workers did the 
initial counting, which required eighteen months. Most of these worked individually, but 
large blocks of material were handled by groups, the largest under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur W. Howes (Philadelphia); Miss Frances J. Brown (Detroit); Father Austin G. 
Schmidt (Florissant and St. Louis, Mo.); Mr. Samuel J. Pease 5 ere. Kan.); Mrss 
Laura L. ae, ( Ciepea); and the writer (Richmond, y. . and New There were 
gmalies Tg Ty nter High School, and in the ‘boroughs of Brockiyn and Queens, 

he members of the Special Investigating Committee have of course been tn 
pd han 5 with the work throughout. 
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flected forms, variants, derivative adverbs in -ly and proper adjectives 
in -n (as Austrian) were referred to the originals. 

After tallying the occurrence of a word (or identifying it as one of the 
first 500), the worker underscored it in the clipping from the source 
material. This made it possible to detect overlooked words by 
re-reading. 

The clippings from the sources were divided into “sets,” each con- 
taining approximately 10,000 word-occurrences, or a commensurate 
amount. This formed the unit for the comparison of the richness of 
the lists sent in by various workers, since the records kept at head- 
quarters showed the number of sets sent to each worker and returned 
by him. 

The labor was divided by making sixteen letter-groups of the alpha- 
bet, and assigning to each worker only one of those letter-groups, with 
instructions to count only the words beginning with some letter of the 
group. The sets were then circulated amongst the workers to complete 
the count. 


FULLNESS OF THE COUNT 


Of the various advantages and disadvantages accruing from the 
service of volunteer workers scattered over the country, the only ones 
that merit mention here are those which affect the reliability of the 
count. These depend primarily on the remoteness of some of the 
workers from headquarters, resulting in the occasional loss of lists by 
accident, and to the difficulty of verification of assumptions regarding 
the richness of the lists. 

When the lists were returned to headquarters, it was found necessary 
to take measures to guarantee that the same number of sets of material 
had gone into the lists for each letter-group in the alphabet. Certain 
words had inevitably been overlooked in the counting; and because of 
the personal equations of the workers, this cause of error operated 
unevenly in the different letter-groups. Some letter-groups were in- 
complete, as the workers on them had not kept pace with the workers 
on other groups, and it proved necessary to proceed with the tabulation 
without waiting for them. Some lists were lost in the mail or by fire; 
or, in one or two instances, were not returned by the workers. Prac- 
tically all the cases where the fate of the missing material was 
doubtful were in the Britannicc 

In the case of words overlooked, the sets when returned were re-read 
at headquarters. The lists of omitted word-occurrences were kept 
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separate, and as their richness was known, the statistical treatment of 
the results approximates the same reliability as in the original lists. 
In the case cf the loss of whole lists whose richness was known, supple- 
mentary sets were selected in the same manner as the original sets, and 
counted for the missing letters. 

The most difficult type of deficiency was due to the fact that some 
lists could not be identified as to the worker who compiled them, or, 
if identified, bore no certain evidence of the number of sets that had 
gone into them. Most of these doubts were removed by internal 
evidence in the shape of characteristic handwriting or methods of 
tallying; by personal identification, if the worker lived near enough to 
headquarters; or by a statistical comparison of doubtful lists with others 
of known richness and origin. 

For the doubts which remained, a statistical test of the equality of 
the lists was used. As will be described presently, the whole count was 
divided into two presumably equal series (A and B), each comprising 
half the Britannica, half the popular material, and half the non- 
technical serious material. In each letter-group one of the series 
(though not always the same series) was made up of lists known to 
contain just 50 sets of Britannica, with a proportionate amount of the 
other kinds of material. From each letter-group a random sampling 
of words was made, and for each word so selected the frequency in 
Series B was subtracted from that in Series A. From another random 
sampling of the whole count regardless of initial letters, the mean of 
such differences was found to be —o.397 + .784; o = 10.984. In 
the various letter-groups the mean of the differences ranged from 
+2.44 to —2.54; except in the letter-groups D, UVW, and XYZ. 
In the last-named the number of words was too low for reliable treat- 
ment, and as there was no evidence of serious inequality, no further 
attempt was made to correct this letter-group. In D the mean of the 
differences was 4.264, in UVW, — 13.71, showing clearly that some lists 
had been lost in Series B for D, and in Series A for UVW. 

This deficiency was made up by selecting supplementary material in 
batches of five sets; counting the words and adding their frequencies 
to the deficient series; taking a sampling after the addition of each five 
sets; and determining the effect of the supplementary count upon the 
mean of the differences. When this had been brought within the limits 
of probability, it was assumed that the series were equalized. Hence 
it is reasonably probable that in every letter-group approximately the 
full count of 1,700,000 word-occurrences is represented. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE COUNT 


The problem of reliability of the count may be defined as the ques- 
tion, how closely the rank of any given word in the count would 
correspond to its rank in any other count. This was measured by 
considering the total count of 1,700,000 word-occurrences as two sepa- 
rate counts of 850,000 each. The division into Series A and Series B, 
; already mentioned, was made for this purpose. In order to be sure 
that the two series might be comparable qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively, each of the three types of material was divided equally, 
so that Series A comprised half the Britannica, and the Literary Digest 
and Ladies’ Home Journal; while Series B comprised the other 
half of the Britannica, the texts, and the Saturday Evening Post. The 
correlations between the two series in the frequency of words selected 
at random were then computed separately for the Alpha list and for 
the Beta list. On account of the vast number, low frequency, and wide 
divergence as between the series, of the words in the Gamma list, it 
was not thought worth while to attempt to compute a correlation. For 
the Alpha list, the Pearson correlation coefficient was .937 + .009; 
for the Beta list, .341 -+ .074. We may assume that the reliability 
of the less frequent Alpha words would be decidedly lower than the 
Alpha coefficient would indicate, while that of the more frequent Betas 
would approach that of the less frequent Alphas. Certain bearings of 
this will be discussed later. 


RANKING OF WORDS 


The fundamental statistical problem to be solved with reference to the 
English words is the likelihood of their being encountered in reading. 
There are two measures of this: frequency of occurrence, which is 
mechanically determined from the count, but misleading; and distri- 
bution in different kinds of material, which is more significant, but 
requires a more or less arbitrary determination. Since a chance selection 
of some one article might give a word a deceptively high frequency, it 
was decided to classify the words by distribution, as measured by the 
number of sources in which the word occurs. In order to give due 
weight to Thorndike’s count as the basis of this, the following arbitrary 
source credits were assigned: 

1. To each word in Thorndike’s first 500, a source credit of 10 (with 
no increment from the present count, since we did not count such 
words at all). 
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2. To each word in Thorndike’s first 5000, other than the first 500, a 
source credit of 3. 

3. To each word in the Alpha list, not in the first 5000, a source 
credit of 2. 

4. To each word in the Beta list, a source credit of 1. 

5. For the occurrence of a word in any one of the sources of the 
present count (regardless of frequency in the source), a source credit 
of 1 was assigned; but the Britannica carried a credit of 2 if the word 
occurred in both series. As a result of this scheme, the following 
features of classification are worth noting: 

1. The 1o-source words are identical with Thorndike’s first 500. 

2. The g-source words comprise the rest of Thorndike’s first 5000 
occurring in every source of the present count. 

3. The 8-source words comprise none but Alpha words occurring in 
5 or 6 of our sources. 

4. The 7-source words comprise Alpha or Beta words occurring in 
4 or more of our sources. 

5. The words of sources 6 to 4 include Alphas, Betas or Gammas 
occurring in our sources. Six-source Gammas are rare. 

6. The 3-source and 2-source words may include Alphas, Betas or 
Gammas. The Alphas may or may not occur in the sources of our 
count. Gammas predominate, and Alphas are rare. 

7. The 1-source words include no Alphas, and no Betas which 
occur in our sources. 

No attempt has yet been made to determine accurately the relative 
ranking of words in the present count and in Thorndike’s. From a 
comparison, however, of the correlation coefficients above given, it is 
likely that a very high reliability attaches to the ranking of our 
words of eight or more sources, since these contain none but Alphas 
which occur widely distributed in our sources. Sources 7 to 3 present 
a fair reliability, comprising words with a tolerably wide distribution, 
mostly the less common Alphas and Betas (until 3 is reached). The 
two-source words present a low but measurable reliability, comprising 
very few Alphas (mostly archaic), but a considerable number of the 
rarer Betas. The one-source words comprise the vast majority of the 
Gammas. These usually show only one occurrence each, and are so 
subject to chance fluctuations that they are not to be published in the 
present connection. In mass treatment, however, they do yield certain 
valuable information. 

The total number of words at each level of source credits, including 
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abbreviations, proper names, words not yet naturalized, and all other 
classes counted, is shown in Table II. 





TABLE II 
NuMBER OF Worps or Eacu Source Crepir VALVE 
Sources Words 
Di sees case inatcteadpurevnsiighc tae ip vicchdaamaaiaaiaia 500 
SD isha ainioinn dceeeretaeed dona aca alee 2,373 
D winisntcsvndeedeunebaebaebeusen 1,326 
D s0000s +cat eeennennhs seneeebe ones 1,360 
D sitvcnesdsaseqgetneds saaheinaiiions: 1,358 
E wivsnessasavovedeneeawens crea 1,713 
b. ctiegawadese en vedeneaus tender 2,471 
S urewbetseiy cee nea etiteusea an 3,863 
DS socccococcresececesecesvesecsseses 7:936 
E msetbcndesdandmecmeedee sacadarke 34,826 * 
ME «+ tévecbendinkessecneenen 57,726 


1The one-source total is the original unverified count of a group of volunteer student 
workers in Teachers College. A later sampling of this group of words yields an estimated 
total of 34,800, and estimated increments of 20 to the three-source total, and 180 to the 
two-source total, consisting of words wrongly classified through clerical errors as of one 
source. Except as noted in loco, the tables in the article are based on the original 
figures, before the result of the sampling of the one-source words was known. 


QUALITATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS 


The classification of words prior to the determination of language 
origins involves first the distinction between abbreviations and complete 
words; second, that between proper names and other words; and third, 
that between native or fully naturalized words and words still foreign 
though appearing in English documents. 

We have recorded all abbreviations, whether English or foreign, 
separately from the words of which they are abbreviations. This is 
for two reasons: First, many abbreviations are not commonly under- 
stood as shortenings of the actual words (often Latin) which have 
yielded them, but as shorthand symbols of the English translations, 
with no phonetic correspondence; and second, many of the common 
abbreviations are homonymous, and there was no clue to the exact 
meaning in any individual occurrence, without going back to the 
sources. We have not separated the parts of an abbreviation. Thus 
B.C, will be found only in its proper place under the B’s. 

Foreign words other than proper names have been listed in the same 
way as inflected English words, counting all the inflected forms under 
the rubric of the first vocabulary form. In verbs, the infinitive is the 
rubric. Foreign words which are recognized in English dictionaries as 
naturalized are not counted as still foreign unless the record shows that 
in the particular occurrence the word was regarded by the author as 
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foreign. Biological class names retaining the Latin form are termed 
Scientific Latin, and treated as still foreign, unless the word has clearly 
acquired a more or less popular use outside strictly scientific treatises. 

The class of proper names includes all words strictly so definable, 
together with names of days, months and festivals (except that foreign 
names of months and days of the week are counted as still foreign), 
and proper adjectives derived from proper nouns and adhering strictly 
to the connotations of their originals. Such adjectives of proper noun 
origin as have departed perceptibly from a proper connotation are not 
counted as proper nouns; nor are racial names (such as Kurd, Pict) 
which might be used in the singular as common nouns, and are the 
originals rather than the derivatives of the names of their respective 
countries. Variants of a proper name due to differences of the language 
in which they occur (as, Antonius, Antonio, Antony) are counted 


one. TABLE III 


DistRIBUTION OF WorDS AT THE Various LEvets or Source CREDITS 


























Classes io | 9 8 7 61 5 “? 2 
I. Worps not TRACED 
ADICVIRTIONS 2 onc ccccccccees ° 5 3] 10} II} 20) 24] 68] 158 
Prone? NAMES ...cccccccccves I} ro6| 72 98} 127] 227] 403] 822] 2485 
IN i sinks wkeeee-de een ° ° ° 2 I 5} 30] 115] 820 
Total not Traced........... Ij rmx} 75} 110} 139] 252) 457] 1005] 3463 
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English from Latin........... 83] 1395} 605] 681} 632] 761| 1042] 1372] 2024 
OE MEE cv bscccvrscceces ° 5 6 8| 18] 18} 20] 64] 176 
 erererrr rT ° I 2 ° I I 3} 10} 48 
English from Greek.......... 3] 83] Too} 76] 102] 127] 193] 374] 652 
Pree ° ° I I 6 3 3 4) 20 

_ Ge” ere 86] 1484] 804] 766] 759] 910/1270] 1824] 2920 

III. Nown-Ctrasstcat Worps 

errr ee 406] 654] 341| 368) 317] 374] 515] 608] 953 
Miscellaneous foreign ......... 7| 124) 106] 116] 143] 177] 220] 426] 600 

Total Non-Classical PETE 413| 778] 447] 484] 460] 551] 744] 1034] 1553 

GRAND TOP. 26. cccccccess 500} 2373] 1326| 1360) 1358] 1713] 2471 | 3863] 7936 








Abbreviations, proper names and words still foreign are grouped 
together in Table III as “Words not traced” (sc. to language origin). 
In the same table the remaining English words are grouped in the two 
main divisions, “Classical” (including words with either component 
Greek or Latin), and “Non-classical” (including all whose origin is 
any language not Greek or Latin). 
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Words classed as “Native English” comprise all which are traceable 
to an English literary source prior to the twelfth century, unless they 
are clearly of classical origin; together with words first occurring later 
than that date, but derived from earlier native words, or at least not 
clearly traceable to any foreign language. Of the remainder, the 
classes designated as “Latin,” “Greek,” and “Miscellaneous Foreign” 
are self-explanatory and mutually exclusive. The three classes of 
hybrids do not include prepositional compounds or derivatives in 
which the hybridity involves only the prefix or suffix, such words being 
classed as of the language origin of the rootword. Thus nationalist and 
antinationalist are classed as Latin, in disregard of prefix and suffix. 
Hybrids of Latin with words of miscellaneous foreign origin are classed 
as Latin-English hybrids. So with Greek-English. Hybrids which have 
one element native English, and the other of miscellaneous foreign 
origin, are referred to the one group or the other, according to the root 
which seemed predominant in the meaning. The basis of judgment 
here was necessarily somewhat subjective. 

Low Latin words not traceable to the classical period are still classed 
as Latin unless some other and earlier language origin is clearly 
assignable; in which case it is classed as if it had never been in the 
Latin vocabulary at all. In the case of Greek: words naturalized in 
Latin, the word was classed as Latin if the pupil would be likely to 
encounter the word in the general literature of the classical period, and 
would get its meaning from the Latin as well as by referring to the 
Greek original. This relegates to the Greek such words as philosophy, 
but retains as Latin ocean and machine. Mechanic, however, which 
comes from the Attic form never popularly naturalized in Latin, is 
referred to the Greek. 


FAMILIARITY OF WORDS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Table IV presents in condensed form the numbers and percentages of 
words of the three main groups given in Table III, at the different 
levels of source credits. The same facts are shown graphically’ in 
Fig. 1 for the total numbers, and in Fig. 2 for the percentages. 

It will be seen from the tables and from Fig. 1 that the nine-source 
words considerably outnumber each of the lower source groups until 
the four-source level is reached. The combined total of the ten-source 
and the nine-source words is 2873. All these words are in Thorndike’s 


1The writer is indebted to his colleague, Mr. N. G. Deniston, and to his student, Mr. 
Kenneth Marshall, for the preparation of the graphs. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF THE THREE Mayor Ciasses OF WORDS AT THE 
Various LEVELS or SouRcE CREDITS 














WORDS NOT CLASSICAL NON-CLASSICAL 
TRACED WORDS WORDS 
SOURCES TOTALS 
No. %o No. % No. % 

OD atic vcadvecsios ae I 0.2 86 17.2 413 82.6 500 
OP citanseaeevanens III 4.7 1,484 62.5 778 32.8 2,373 
OD dcstavweshedeuba 75 5.7 804 60.6 447 33-7 1,326 
Pee anak eeewhn 110 8.1 766 56.3 484 35.6 1,360 
DP adidwihwa weston iis 139 10.2 759 55.9 460 33.9 1,358 
Dicecsebhdeneees 252 14.7 gIo 53.1 551 32.2 1,713 
iE i6e cant wenewses « 457 18.5 1,270 514 744 30.1 2,471 
SD sgoncsettenesien 1,005 26.0 1,824 47.2 1,034 26.8 3,863 
DP tdktessnewrinteas 3,463 43.6 2,920 368 1,553 19.6 7,936 
~ be ae oe ee 22,240 63.9 8,020 23.0 4,540 13.1 34,800 


























1 Estimated from sampling. The 22,240 words not traced comprise 540 abbreviations, 
15,440 proper names, and 6,260 words still foreign. 


first 5000 and in every source of the present count. Probably nearly 
all would be found in Thorndike’s first 3000. Thorndike and Symonds ? 
have shown that any word in the first 3000 is likely to be known to 
three-fourths of the pupils in the upper three grades of the elementary 
school, and that any word in the first 5000 is likely to be known to 
two-thirds of such pupils. Hence a more even, as well as a more 
significant, distribution might have been secured by assigning higher 
graduated source credits to the higher levels of Thorndike’s count; for 
example, by giving to his first 500 a credit of 11 (instead of 10), with- 
out increment from the present count; to his next 2500 an initial 
credit of 4 instead of 3); and thence as has been done. This would 
have made eleven ranks instead of ten. The present nine-source group 
would have been divided, the great majority forming a new ten-source 
group, while the residue would have been augmented by the summit of 
an upward shifting which might have reached (though probably with 
diminishing intensity) as low as the three-source level. Such a re- 
arrangement would have reduced the anomalous course of the curve 
joining the tops of the rectangles in Fig. 1. It was not thought of 
because neither the result of Thorndike and Symonds’ study, nor the 
size of the nine-source group, was foreseen when the classification was 
made. As it is, it may be assumed that words of ten or nine sources, 

* Thorndike, Edward L., and Symonds, Percival M.: “Difficulty, Reliability, and Grade 


Achievements in a Test of English Vocabulary,” Teachers College Record, November, 
1923; esp. Pp. 440. 
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and very probably of eight sources, will be known to the majority of 
pupils entering the ninth grade. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS BY LANGUAGE ORIGIN 


From the shifting of percentages shown in Fig. 2, it is seen that the 
ten-source group consists overwhelmingly of non-classical words. As 
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soon as we enter the nine-source level, however, the percentage of 
classical words (mostly Latin) rises to almost double that of non- 
classical, reaching its greatest height. After that it steadily declines, 
though it remains at the last approximately half the total vocabulary. 
The percentage of non-classical words rises slightly at the nine-source 
stage, but after the seven-source level it declines at about the same 
rate as the classical element. The loss in both is replaced by the gain 
in the class of words not traced to language origin. This is at first due 
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mainly to the increasing appearance of proper names as the range of 
distribution diminishes; though in the two-source and one-source groups 
there are large numbers of words still foreign. These are mainly from 
the Britannica, and there they are largely from foreign language 
references. 
TABLE V 
DistRIBUTION OF Worps Tracep To LANGUAGE OrIGIN’” 

















MISCELLA- 
Torta. - ool NEOUS GREEK” Latin 
SouRcEs Num- _ FOREIGN 
BER 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 

OD wesesedavsenel 499 406| 81.4 7| 14 3] 0.6 83} 16.6 
O nsencesounoon 2,262 654| 28.9 124 5.5 84] 3.7 1,401! 61.9 
DP vbnesds vamp een 1,251 341] 27.3 106} 8.5 103} 8.2 703| 56.2 
F Nassedstsveew 1,250 368 | 20.4 I16| 9.3 77\ 6.2 689} 55.1 
Pen idsusseeeeud 1,219 317| 26.0 143] I1.7 109} 8.9 651} 534 
§ ccccccccccoce 1,461 374| 25.6 177| 12.1 I3I} 9.0 780| 53.4 
] ccvcccccccces 2,014 515| 25.6 229} I14 1990| 9.9 1,074] 53.3 
- hesaneoas wns 2,858 608} 21.3 426} 14.9 388 | 13.6 1,446] 50.6 
DP seeeseerecews 4,473 953| 21.4 600} 13.4 720| 16.1 2,248] 50.3 
| 17,287] 4,536| 26.2 | 1,928] 11.2 | 1,814] 10.5* | 9,075] 52.5 
































1Estimates from the sampling of the one-source words show: native 2980 (23.7%); 
miscellaneous foreign 1560 (12.4%); Greek 2100 (16.7%), or 2260 (17.90%) if the & 
Greek-Latin hybrids a the samples be counted here; and Latin (including Greek- 
Latin hybrids) 5920 (47.1%) 

2 Includes 66 “Greek. Latin hybrids also counted under Latin. 

10.1% if the 66 Greek-Latin hybrids be not counted here. 


A closer anaiysis of the language elements is shown in Table V, where 
the classical element is distinguished into Greek and Latin, and the 
non-classical into native English and miscellaneous foreign. In Fig. 3 
the facts are shown in their total numbers, and in Fig. 4 in percentages. 
In these figures the Latin includes Latin-English and Greek-Latin 
hybrids, and the Greek includes Greek-English hybrids. Here it is 
clear that the course of the non-classical curve in Fig. 2 is due to the 
native English element, and that of the classical curve to the Latin 
element. The Greek words and those of miscellaneous foreign origin 
form a comparatively small portion of the vocabulary. They increase 
at very nearly the same rate, and keep very close together, until the 
peak of the miscellaneous foreign element is reached at three sources. 
After this the Greek predominates. This is largely due to scientific 
terms in the technical material. 

The reason for the sudden shifting of the relative prevalence of 
Latin and native English derivatives below the commonest 500 might 
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be made clearer by an analysis of samples from the two classes. The 
writer suggests as a hypothesis that the commonest 500 might be 
found to be the framework words of the language—prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, articles, pronominal words, and highly gener- 
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Fic. 3. DistrisuTion or Worps TrAcep To LANGUAGE ORIGIN AT THE DIFFERENT 
Source LEvEts 


Fic. 4. PeRcENTAGES oF Worps TRACED TO LANGUAGE ORIGINS AT THE VARIOUS 
Source LEVELS 


alized words of other parts of speech. Such words usually require long 
periods of use to become generalized, but, their position once estab- 
lished, they do not readily drop out of use. Hence those in our 
language will mostly be found to have been in use before the influx of 
foreign words about the eleventh century, and hence to be mainly of 
Old English origin. The next level would probably be found to contain 
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a much larger proportion of “thought-words,” which are of somewhat 
less universal utility. Many of them represent refinements of thought 
for which our Old English vocabulary and methods of word-formation 
did not offer sufficient resources. This fact, together with the in- 
creasing contact with Latin and French in the period from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, led to a greater likelihood of a 
classical origin for such words. The proportion of “thought-words” 
undoubtedly increases as the distribution diminishes. 

A second break of less conspicuous character occurs between the 
four-source and three-source levels. The writer will not venture a 
hypothesis in explanation until a more detailed examination of the 
character of the words on both sides of the break is possible, but he 
thinks an examination of the relative antiquity of the words might be 
suggestive. Certain important types noticeable in the groups below 
four sources are: (a) A few words in Thorndike which occur rarely or 
not at all in our count. These are often archaic, and appear in Thorn- 
dike because of his inclusion of Shakespeare, the King James Bible, 
and some post-Elizabethan poetry. (b) Large numbers of technical 
words found only in the Britannica. (c) A sprinkling of rare coinages 
found only in the popular magazines. The inequality in dimensions 
of the different sources introduces an element of unreliability here in 
the reckoning of source credits. 


SUMMARY 


1. By any system of counting other than unweighted frequency, 
Latin comprises fully half of the English vocabulary. 

2. Outside the very commonest words, the proportion of Latin words 
tends to diminish slightly as the range of use of words becomes 
narrower. 

3. About one-fourth of the English vocabulary is native. 

4. Nearly all the very common words are native. 

5. The proportion of native words tends to diminish as the range of 
use becomes narrower. 

6. Greek furnishes about one-tenth of the English vocabulary. 

7. The proportion of Greek words tends to increase as the range of 
use becomes narrower. 

8. The proportion of words from non-classical foreign languages tends 
to increase with a narrowing range of use, except in the decidedly rare 
words. 




































MARKETING INVESTIGATIONS 
By Day Monroe 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


To change a course in food buying intc a course in food marketing is 
to pass from the narrower path of food selection to a field so broad 
that it includes almost the entire earth. For, to the knowledge of 
how to choose food, marketing should add an understanding of the 
economic forces back of the local grocery store, the sources of our foods, 
the many agencies responsible for bringing such a wide variety within 
our reach, the services performed for us, and the consumer’s place in 
the whole great scheme. 

That the subject has not come into its own sooner is due in part 
to the dearth of texts on marketing and the widespread lack of knowl- 
edge of factors influencing food distribution. Within the past five 
years several excellent books have been published which should enable 
the teacher to gain an understanding of the market and the reasons for 
food costs. 

A course in marketing means the application of knowledge of geog- 
raphy, history, mathematics, economics, and nutrition. It can bring 
about codperation of the household arts teacher with all of those depart- 
ments—a thing to be desired—and it can mean a vital touch with the 
life of the home and the community. It may be supplemented by 
laboratory work, or given as a general cultural course, of equal value 
to girls and to boys. One can scarcely imagine a greater opportunity 
for interesting projects for the elementary school, for the high school, 
or for the college. 

This paper aims to give a brief description of some of the investiga- 
tions carried out during the past four years in the advanced course in 
marketing problems, Cookery 234, in Teachers College. Some of the 
studies are truly graduate problems, calling for experience and mature 
judgment. Others are so simple that they could be undertaken, with 
adaptations, by much younger students. These latter, taken up to 
meet the need for definite information for marketing teaching, should 
be of value not only because of the material which they have furnished, 
but as suggestions for student activities elsewhere. 
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Recent writers on marketing have stressed the need for an apprecia- 
tion by the consumer of the multiplicity of services performed for him, 
and the consequent effect upon food costs. If we expect food to be 
brought to us from the four corners of the earth, in and out of season, 
and if we want much of it prepared—ready to eat—we should expect to 
pay for services rendered. A simple beginning for such an apprecia- 
tion was worked out for one of our marketing exhibits. A large map 
of the world was hung on the wall. Before it was placed a table set for 
a simple breakfast, with a string leading from each food to the map 
to show the state or country where it was produced. For emphasis 
small cards were placed near each food, telling its source. The meal 
included eggs from California, butter from Wisconsin or Denmark, 
bacon from Missouri, coffee from Brazil, cream from New York, sugar 
from Cuba, salt from Utah, bread from Kansas wheat, corn flakes from 
Iowa corn, jam from Michigan, pepper from India, and a basket of 
mixed fruit—bananas from Costa Rica, oranges from California, apples 
from Oregon, grapefruit from Florida and dates from Arabia. Above 
the table was a large sign: “How many persons helped to prepare this 
breakfast? How many miles did the food travel to reach you?” 

Two of our twelve-year-old visitors suggested that we set a similar 
table for dinner, and began to consider what countries would have 
to be added to the breakfast list. Appropriate for younger students?— 
Yes, but in spite of its simplicity, could it not be used to start a desirable 
train of thought for grown-ups? It is common knowledge that much 
of our food comes from afar, but we have ceased to regard it as a 
miracle and a service. We unquestioningly approve newspaper articles 
criticizing the terrible middle man, forgetting how far we are from 
centers of production and how much we expect to have done for us 
“in the middle” between the farm and the kitchen. 

Shopping at the grocery store is a common experience; therefore 
this is an excellent avenue for approaching the marketing problem. 
But accessibility is not the only reason for a study of the retail store. 
Investigations carried out by the economists of the Harvard School of 
Business and others have shown that it is the most expensive link in 
the chain of the handling of food from the time it leaves the farm until 
it reaches us. Our friend the grocer is our most expensive middle man 
—not some far-off shadowy person. Why? Again, economists are 
agreed. Because of the demands made upon him by his customers. 
Only through their codperation can the expense of this step of market- 
ing be reduced. 
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“What can the consumer do to help the grocer?” was studied through 
a series of interviews with dealers, and the observation of customers 
while doing their purchasing. Sufficient information was gathered for 
the compilation of a series of suggestions on the ethics of buying. “Is 
courtesy shown by the dealer more often than by the customer?” 
brought a positive answer, after one hundred observations. 

A study of delivery costs, the number of deliveries per day in certain 
districts, and the overlapping of delivery routes was made in one of the 
New York suburbs by a student living there. Since delivery is a 
necessity for some persons, it is unfortunate that so many unjust 
demands are made upon the grocer as this study reveals. An under- 
standing of the cost of the extra delivery, due to carelessness, should 
lead to the possibility of the elimination of such favors. 

The more money the grocer must invest in his stock, the greater must 
be his profits to pay interest on the capital involved. The relationship 
between consumer demands and stock carried was shown by a study 
of the number of brands of cocoa and of breakfast foods carried by 
each of a number of dealers. One showed a shelf with twelve brands 
of cocoa; another carried twenty-two choices for the morning cereal. 
Such a great variety means a larger store, and more rent. No one 
wants to be forced to buy oatmeal, if cornflakes are his favorite break- 
fast food, but he must look upon this opportunity for choice as a 
service—to be paid for. 

For another study along the same lines an obliging grocer lent his 
cash sales slips for several days. An analysis of these showed the 
wide range of articles carried and the frequency with which they were 
demanded. When she had finished, the student asked, “Should the 
grocer be expected to stock a food called for by only one out of one 
hundred and fifteen purchasers?” 

In another instance a student had a cousin in the grocery business 
and during her holidays she studied the canned goods situation—the 
number of canned foods carried, the number of brands of each, and 
the number of cans of different sizes for each brand. The growing 
demand for the small containers had made it necessary for the grocer 
to almost double his stock. 

The need for various functionaries of the marketing system can be 
realized through an analysis of the grocer’s stock. He cannot collect 
it from all quarters of the globe unaided—hence the wholesaler, and 
food transportation. Foods out of season mean storage. How much 
of our food manufacturing could be done on the farm or in our own 
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kitchens? In a large city the wholesale market furnishes endless 
opportunities for student investigations. In the smaller town this 
phase of marketing cannot be studied first hand, but an appreciation 
of the work involved in food distribution should be developed. 

The consumer has some just causes for complaint as to present con- 
ditions, but since he is prone to see his own side of the case—being 
human—his needs should not be the first studied. Again, there is 
need for more definite information than we have, if the consumer is 
to be taught how to obtain the best values for his money. 

No study of the retail grocery can be made without a consideration 
of the chain store. Is it really cheaper? Or does it lure the unwary 
to its doors with advertised leaders and then charge enough for other 
things to make it as expensive as a credit and delivery type “in the 
long run”? A study of the merits of the chain store in New York 
City does not mean that the same results need be expected in Emporia, 
Kansas. But the same methods of analysis can be followed elsewhere 
and the housewife can draw her own conclusions. 

The first study was to learn something of the “leader.” Is it really 
the bargain one would be led to expect irom the zeal with which it is 
advertised? ‘The leaders advertised by two chain stores were listed 
for six weeks. Opposite each was placed: (1) its advertised price; 
(2) its price at the other chain store, where it was not a leader; (3) 
its price at each of two credit and delivery stores; (4) its usual 
selling price at the store where it was advertised as a bargain. This 
latter item was usually ascertained by a casual inquiry the week after 
the article in question was taken from the bargain list. To trace the 
leader through this maze limited the choice of foods to well-known 
brands. A one-half pound can of Baker’s cocoa is the same in any 
store, but the same cannot be said of a pound of butter or of coffee. 
The results showed that of the so-called bargains fifty-nine per cent had 
not been reduced in price for the week when they were advertised, 
though doubtless many of the purchasers believed they were unusually 
cheap. And so they were—when compared with the prices at the credit 
and delivery store a block away. ‘Twenty-six listed bargains, costing 
$5.88 at the chain store where they were advertised, were $7.11 at the 
store of the other type, making the worthwhile saving of $1.23. 

Is there a proportional price difference, if all of the buying is done 
at the chain store—not merely the leaders? A housekeeping group 
with an empty kitchen planned menus for a week, bought their food 
from a chain store, and prepared and served their meals. They made 
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due allowance for any food left, re-emptied their kitchen, and prepared 
and served the same menus the week following, doing all of their buying 
at the credit and delivery store near by. The expenditures for the first 
week were only four-fifths as great as for the second week, another 
example of the saving through chain store buying. However, money 
expenditure is not the only thing to be considered. The study would 
not be complete without an analysis of the services performed by each 
store and a discussion of the place of each type in the community. The 
individual should be taught to study local conditions, ascertain what 
savings are possible with the chain store, and then, after a consideration 
of her income, time, and strength, decide which store she will patronize. 

One student chose as her problem the advantages to the consumer 
in large quantity buying. She had been telling her students (she had 
been teaching) that it was cheaper to purchase the large rather than 
the small container, but she wanted to be able to give actual figures 
as to possible savings. These are the results of her work: 














When You Buy If You Take the Larger Container You Will Save 
Strawberry jam 16 ounces instead of 2% $.46 
Cocoa 1 pound instead of %& 14 
Flour 24% pounds instead of 3% 49 
Tea 1 pound instead of 4% pound 15 
Grape Juice I quart instead of % pint 45 
Olive Oil I quart instead of 1 pint 13 
Raisins I5 ounces instead of 1% ounces 19 
Dates 10 ounces instead of 2% ounces 19 
Cheese 1 pound instead of 10¢ worth .32 
Butter 1 pound instead of 10¢ worth .23 
Jelly I5 ounces instead of 244 ounces .19 

Total Saving $2.94 











In each instance the smaller contairer was of the same brand as the 
larger, to insure the same quality, and was bought at the same store. 
With apartments and limited storage space, real large quantity buying 
—by the barrel or by the bushel—is becoming a thing of the past. 
The quantities recommended in this study are normal rather than 
large. Their containers would take but little more room on the pantry 
shelf than the smaller ones and most of the products would keep. The 
growing demand for the abnormally small container must mean lack of 
knowledge of this price difference. How many of the patrons of the 
corner grocery would deliberately waste $2.94? 

Closely related to this problem is the problem of bulk and package 
buying. There is general agreement that package goods cost more. 
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But how much? When the students bought a list of groceries in the 
two ways, the amount saved was definitely determined, and they had 
the products for a comparison of their quality. Their experience in 
buying furnished a basis for a discussion of the questions of sanitation 
involved. When so many incomes are none too large, and sanitary con- 
ditions in grocery stores are so much improved, should we not give 
deeper consideration to the possibilities of economy in the buying of 
food in bulk? 

The buying of fruits and vegetables calls for inspection at the market 
and careful selection according to quality. But the class found that 
inspection alone did not tell them many of the things they wished to 
know. If oranges are needed for orange juice for the baby, should 
large ones or small ones be chosen? Small potatoes and ungraded 
apples are cheaper than the larger graded ones. Does the greater waste 
from the parings of the small ones make them more expensive in the 
end? In buying peas, spinach, or green beans how much of the pound 
should you expect to discard as waste and how much will you actually 
serve? 

The first student who worked on this problem spent her time collect- 
ing from different sources such knowledge of grades of fruits and vege- 
tables as is available for the housewife. The standardization of perish- 
ables is difficult, and wholesale selling is done by inspection rather 
than description, except with a few such products as oranges or apples 
which can be graded according to size and kind. But even these few 
grades are not commonly known or at least not used by the consumer 
in her buying. Although the dealer thinks of oranges as No. 176 or 
No. 288, or by some other number (according to the number of oranges 
in the box), the consumer has not been trained to buy them in that 
way. To her they are large, medium, or small. This is unfortunate, if 
she wishes to compare prices at two stores. Medium oranges may be 
any one of a number of sizes. But if she knows grocer “A” is selling 
No. 176 at 40 cents a dozen, she can definitely check his prices against 
those of grocer “B” for the same fruit. The report on this study in- 
cluded an exhibit of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit in the sizes most 
generally offered on the market, and a recommendation that retailers be 
asked to codperate in teaching the buyer to ask for this fruit by these 
market grades. Does the retailer care whether the housewife has this 
knowledge? 

The problem on the cost of orange juice was repeated several times 
to make sure the oranges were representative. In every instance it 
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was cheaper to use the smaller fruit. The skins were usually thinner 
so that the weight of waste was not so great as expected. Although 
the percentage of discard from skins w2s larger from two pounds of 
small fruit than from the same weight of large, this was more than 
offset by their greater cheapness. It was found possible to save seven 
cents on a pint of orange juice by using No. 288 rather than No. 150 
oranges. 

Problems with graded and ungraded apples and the large and small 
potatoes showed similar results. In buying the ungraded apples and the 
small potatoes the consumer obtained more food for her money, but 
she spent more time in their preparation. Each person must decide 
for herself which she can better afford to spend—time or money. 

The cost of prunes was studied by another group. Prunes of the 
different market grades, from 20-30’s to 70-80’s were bought; their seeds 
were carefully removed and weighed, and the percentage of waste cal- 
culated. From the original cost, the cost of the prune pulp per pound 
was computed. The fruit was then cooked and judged for flavor. In 
the majority of instances the judges gave the small fruit as high a score 
as the large, on flavor. They believed that much of our preference 
for large prunes is based on their appearance. As the accompanying 
table shows, the smaller fruit was so much cheaper when purchased that 
the slightly higher percentage of waste, due to the larger number of 
seeds, does not change their original price relationship. 


PRUNES 
Purchase prunes by grade. The grade tells the number of prunes in a pound. 

Cost 

Grade Per lb. 

BOD oni och b600 es sénses beeeks 38 ~=cents 

SRE ciccicoctacindsegerdsiedass 35 cents 

yy, MPT ETET OTT TTT TT Cr TTT 27.5 cents 

CGD. cocdvcnncnsanescsesacvecen 25 cents 

CP iacsciauccscdusasacusagees 24.6 cents 

ge MPEP RC eer ee 18.8 cents 


Seeds are waste. But the waste is not much greater in a lb. of 70-80’s than in a 
Ib. of 20-30's 


%o of Jo of 
Grade Prune pulp Seeds 
SOS 6 ci sksuwnn<diligns 85.4 14.6 
SP: ccnintevovhanawe 84.9 15.1 
MSE éevkdecesetwdean 84.7 15.3 
PGE. sacckiavaewewaey 82.8 17.2 
ED -sucnkcuceenebeen 82 18.0 


nals hee ene 79.1 20.9 
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PRUNES (continued) 


Cost of one pound of prune pulp 


Cost 
Grade Per lb. 
DOD cc teseessciccoscencessssvs 44 cents 
SED bb ces ciews sececesendcewcadce 41.5 cents 
, 2 reer rrerr rrr re rer rrre rte 37. ~«2cents 
DE Site ees asi ne serene chan eae 30.8 cents 
CE bse sscenicstcbbaaeesaaes 29.8 cents 
DE ddiwacetd<ncvdtnasdebavass 23.7 cents 


Small prunes are cheapest 


There would be much clearer thinking about buying, if there were 
more problems in our arithmetics showing how to figure the actual cost 
of a pound of food, when its purchase price and the percentage of 
waste are known. It is this cost of the food which can be eaten—not 
store price per pound—which should be the determining factor in our 
buying. Without such knowledge, businesslike purchasing is an im- 
possibility. 

The results from the problems on waste to be expected in fruits and 
vegetables are given below, but many more studies of this kind are 
needed. The compilation of the results of a large number of investiga- 
tions would give the range of probable waste according to quality. 
Here is an opportunity for home projects, coéperation with the school 
lunch room or the cookery classes. 

Fruits and vegetables present a problem to the retailer because of 
his losses through their deterioration in the store. They are so justly 
called “perishables.” Yet few consumers and many economists do not 
consider this when they talk of the high costs of marketing. Since there 
were no figures available on the losses to be expected by the grocer, 
this problem was undertaken by the Port of New York Authority, 
and some of the marketing students helped in the collection of the data. 
The spoilage for oranges varied from none to seven per cent. These 
figures cannot be taken as final because they represent findings 
from only five stores for a period of two months. But the fact that 
there was such a high loss (seven per cent is high) shows another 
reason why food is expensive and leads to a better understanding of 
the troubles of the fruit vender. 

The source of some of the fruits and vegetables sold in New York 
City was another study. Information was secured from visits to the 
markets, consultations with dealers, and study of market reports of 
commercial] agencies, the United States Department of Agriculture and 
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Wuat Percentace or Waste Do You Expect FROM VEGETABLES AND Fruits? 








Cost per Cost per Ib. 
Food ee P er Ib. as Edible 
— —_ Purchased Portion 
Carrots, small * 9% 091% o¢ 10¢ 
Carrots, large 14 86 5 6 
Cauliflower 72 28 10 35 
String Beans 9 gl 28 30 
Lima Beans 65 35 20 57 
Green Peas 64 36 25 69 
Spinach j 77 23 II 48 
Lettuce 42 58 26 44 
Large Potatoes 14 86 4.2 4.9 
Small Potatoes 18 82 3 3-7 
Prunes— 
20-30 15 85 35 41 
30-40 15 85 25 29 
40-50 15 85 20 24 
50-60 17 83 15 18 
60-70 18 82 12.5 15 
70-80 21 79 10 13 
Apples— 
Graded 23 77 6.3 83 
Ungraded 27 73 4.9 68 
Bananas 38 62 12 19 
Grapefruit No. 77 48 52 5 10 
Oranges No. 288 24 76 s 10.5 
No. 176 22 77 10 13 
No. 150 25 75 II 14.6 

















Nore: These results are the average oi several studies made at different times. The 
ercentage of waste will vary with the quality of the food purchased, but these figures 
Reonish a basis for calculation of needs in buying. 
The waste includes parings, seeds of fruits, strings and ends of string beans, shells of 
peas and lima beans, etc, 
* The young carrots were bought by the bunch. Some had the tops left on, but these 
were not counted in the waste since they are too variable a quantity. 
t The waste in spinach includes the loss in weight due to evaporation of the water with 
which the spinach had been sprinkled to keep it fresh at the store. This was 20 per cent 
of the weight as purchased. 


the State Department of Farms and Markets. The results of this 
work have never been shown to any group of women without evoking 
expressions of wonder at the fact that our potatoes come from seven- 
teen states and our onions from twenty-one. Even our perishables no 
longer come from near-b: ‘arms. 

The collection of more detailed information for use by students 
engaging in institutional work was undertaken by a young woman who 
had vivid recollections of her first experience in running a camp and 
her difficulties in ordering when she had no idea how many heads of 
lettuce to expect in a crate, whether cabbage came in hampers, baskets 
or barrels, or the weight of potatoes in a sack. Anyone familiar with 
the wholesale market appreciates the lack of standardization of con- 
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tainers for fruits and vegetables, and the efforts of the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington to improve this condition. But, although 
there is this great variation, there are some shipping customs which 
are rather generally followed. These have been compiled in a thirteen 
page list of fruits and vegetables which shows the wholesale containers 
in which they are shipped with the measure or weight of food commonly 
found in each, and also tells something of their sources and seasons. 
After two terms of work the list is still incomplete—but it is a splendid 
guide and a beginning. 

Problems on the buying of meat and fish showed quite as great a 
need for codperation with the meat dealer as with the grocer. A study 
of the buying habits of one hundred women gave the following results: 
Thirty-two bought chops; thirty-one steaks; twenty-two, roasts; and 
fifteen, stews. As the dealer expressed it, ““The women seem to think 
an animal is made entirely of steaks and chops.” Unfortunately, the 
choice cuts—the steaks and rib roasts—make up only about a third of 
the side of beef. How is the dealer to dispose of the other two-thirds 
if his customers are unwilling to help him? Is not their attitude partly 
due to a lack of knowledge of his problem? Has our teaching of buying 
given the idea of the consumer’s responsibility? 

Other studies on meat included observations to learn whether the 
buyer watched the scales, whether she purchased by the pound, or by 
the “twenty cents worth,” and interviews with the dealers. A deter- 
mination of the waste from various cuts and the consequent true price 
per pound was begun in investigation cookery before the organization 
of this class, and has been reported in TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorp.' 
This has since been continued by the marketing students with the 
addition of data on cheaper cuts. 

Problems on fish buying have been popular with students from 
inland places, who have not had the opportunity of knowing sea food. 
They have studied the sources and seasons for fish commonly found 
here, the handling of fish, the waste as compared with that from meat, 
and the fish-eating habits of our foreign population. 

As home economics women, we must consider the educational aspects 
of food advertising. Is it helping the woman to do wise buying? Three 
of the graduate students made an extended analysis of advertisements 
from some of the best known women’s magazines. What was their 
appeal? Of four hundred and twenty-five advertisements, three hun- 


1Monroe, D., and Van Arsdale, M. B., “The Possibilities of Roasts,” Teachers College 
Record, September, 1917. 
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dred and nine were educational. They told of mineral matter, vita- 
mins, food values, the need for balanced meals, food selection, and 
proper methods of serving. Only sixty-six appealed to the desire for 
economy. The others asked the housewife to buy because of quality, 
attractiveness, sanitation, ease of preparation, or health-giving advan- 
tages. So long as the advertisements are true they can be of service. 
In fact, many commercial companies are producing material which is of 
great value in teaching. But there are others who state only dangerous 
half-truths. How can the consumer be taught to evaluate the claims 
which are so skillfully made? 

There is not space to tell of many of the other class undertakings. 
The foreign markets of New York have been a fruitful field for investi- 
gation, especially to the student interested in social work. The push- 
carts with their varieties of foods reflect some of the buying habits of 
the different nationalities. Then there are the farmers’ markets, which 
sell only wholesale and must be visited at early hours, but which shed 
light on problems of production. There are codperative stores and 
societies, and studies have been made of their principles of organization, 
methods of doing business, and their place in the community. 

The sale of loose milk was investigated with the codperation of the 
department of bacteriology. Bacterial counts were made from loose 
milk purchased in shops in different districts. These were compared 
with similar counts from bottled milk from the same sources, with 
unquestionable proof of the need for attention to sanitary handling. 

There was a study of the spread between the wholesale and retail 
prices. Another comparison showed the frequency of fluctuations in 
wholesale prices of potatoes and onions, and the relative stability of 
retail prices for the same commodities during several weeks. 

Much has been done on the advantages to the consumer of buying 
by weight. 

During the spring the class codperated with the Port Authority in 
trying to learn on what days of the week the buying of fruits and 
vegetables is heaviest so that shippers may be advised when to send 
highly perishable foods to this market. There has also been an effort 
to find whether there is a relation between the purchase of certain 
commodities and the family income. As the income increases, does 
the consumer buy more celery and lettuce, and perhaps less cabbage? 
Analyses of the food purchases of several families furnished a basis 
for determining whether they were using enough fruits and vegetables 
and whether wise selection of variety had any relation to income. 
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Some of our most valuable studies have been made with the codpera- 
tion of the New York State Department of Farms and Markets. The 
men in the New York City office have been ready to advise the students, 
offer suggestions, and ofttimes gain for them access to offices and 
records not ordinarily available. In every state there is some sort of 
organization for food control or regulation, and as a rule the officials 
are most generous in their codperation with educational institutions. 

These students show a few of the many possible approaches to the 
marketing problem. Probably no subject offers such a number of 
fascinating opportunities for investigations, nor a greater need for 
them. The field need not be the school laboratory. Rather it is the 
whole marketing world which is a place of modern magic and great 
events. It offers to the young student opportunities for service in help- 
ing to solve the buying problems of her community, as well as those of 
her own, without the detailed technical skill necessary for investiga- 
tions in many other lines of work. And it offers to the more mature 
student problems worthy of her skill, tact and judgment. What higher 
recommendation can be given? 

















EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ScHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


By Evsert K. FRETWELL 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


and Marton O’NeEI 





Junior and senior high schools, individually and as grouped together 
in the larger cities, and state departments of education are confronted 
with the necessity of developing a constructive policy for the guidance 
of high school publications. Daily, weekly, bi-weekly, monthly, semi- 
annually, and annually these publications of newspapers, magazines, 
hand-books, and annuals are being issued by high schools. In spite of 
the absence of any generally accepted policy for their guidance they are 
coming to exist in rapidly increasing numbers. 

The increasing interest in high school publications seems to be due 
to the recognition of the value of these publications to pupils, to the 
school as a whole and to the community; to the fact that we seem to be 
in a period of transition in the character of these publications; to the 
changing of some school publications from extra-curricular to curricular 
activities; to the courses that are being given by colleges and univer- 
sities in high school newspaper writing; to the guidance that is being 
given by some departments of journalism, chiefly in state universities; 
and to the influence of the regional, state, and interstate contests now 
being held annually in twenty-five or more states. 

Probably the greatest interest of all is due to our having all these 
publications in our schools, and whether we like it or not, having to 
endure them, attempt to suppress them, or guide them in the direction 
of sound educational ends. In this whole field of extra-cur- 
ricular activities necessity has often been the mother of an educational 
policy. 

The purpose of this article is to make certain suggestions in the 
direction of a constructive policy for guiding school publications and 
to bring together a working annotated bibliography for pupils, teachers, 
59 
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and administrators interested especially in the field of the high school 
newspaper. 

As is well known to every one these publications fall, usually, into 
four groups: magazines, annuals, handbooks, and newspapers. While 
the larger schools usually have a monthly magazine, an annual for 
each graduating class, a handbook, issued every year or every two or 
three years, and a weekly newspaper, the smaller schools, especially 
the junior high schools, if they have only one publication, are coming 
to have as this one publication, a newspaper. Of these four school 
publications the magazine and annual have the honor of age while the 
handbook is a newcomer in the group. 

In the absence of any generally accepted policy the magazine, as the 
examination of this publication from one hundred different schools 
shows, has come as a general rule to be issued monthly, to be six and 
one-half by ten inches in size, with anywhere from six to sixty-four 
pages, to have eleven pages of advertising, and to have a staff of ten 
members. Its content is made up of “literary productions,” editorials, 
school notes, extended write-ups of athletic events, exchange comments, 
and jokes, frequently clipped from other publications. Whatever service 
such a publication may have rendered at one time, there seems little 
excuse for its existence now. Happily this type of magazine is passing 
out. The schools, if they can have only one publication are coming to 
have a newspaper and if they can have two publications, have a news- 
paper and a literary magazine with a definite purpose. One such maga- 
zine states its purpose thus: ‘To produce a magazine of literature with 
a simple if difficult standard; to give pages of original reading—story, 
article, verse, humor—that will bear the test of maturity; to reach 
and to hold the interest of men and women as well as of boys and 
girls.” * 

Changes in school publications are not limited to the school maga- 
zine. An examination of high school annuals for the past ten years 
indicates that the high schools are ceasing to copy college annuals; that 
while the senior class justly holds the place of honor, there is an earnest 
attempt to express the whole life of the school. The pictures and 
achievements of the members of the senior class are still there, but the 
other classes also are represented. Literary attempts on a variety of 
subjects, frequently utterly foreign to pupils’ experience, are giving 
way to accounts of school and individual achievements in the curricular 
and extra-curricular life of the school. Fortunately, as the annual © 
1 Lincoln Lore, The Lincoln School, 425 West 123d Street, New York. 
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comes more and more to reflect the ideals and achievements of the 
school, it is becoming more simple and a less expensive book. Not so 
long ago one principal said the annual was no concern of his or of the 
remainder of the school; that it was solely the business of the graduating 
class. Perhaps it was a chance coincidence but the annual of that 
school for that particular year cost each senior twelve dollars. This 
is an exaggerated case but it serves as a contrast to the work of many 
principals, teachers, and pupils who see in the annual at the present 
time an opportunity to attempt, at least, to express the real life of the 
whole school and especially the life of those who have achieved most— 
the seniors. 

Since the handbook, vest-pocket size, is the youngest of the four 
publications, it is probably fitting that its first purpose is to help the 
freshman get acquainted with the school. It serves also as a convenient 
source of general information about the school for all pupils and teachers 
and friends of the school. Practically all of these handbooks contain 
information that will enable the freshman to feel a little more at home 
in his new surroundings. Such information is given as an explanation 
of extra-curricular activities, including the scheme of pupil participa- 
tion in school government, school songs and cheers, customs, traditions, 
regulations, courses of study, list of faculty members, information about 
offices and rooms, and the calendar of school events. In about fifty 
per cent of the schools at the present time this book is issued by the 
pupils of the school aided by a teacher adviser. Such a plan seems wise 
as the pupils of the school, having come in as freshmen themselves, are 
even more keenly conscious than the teachers as to the mental and 
emotional attitude and needs of the freshman. In some schools the 
work of editing the book is done by the “pupil council” as an extra- 
curricular activity, while in others it is a project of a class or group of 
classes in English and in civics. 

However, the interest of the greatest number of pupils, when all high 
schools are considered, is probably not in the magazine, annual, or 
handbook but in the school newspaper. This is especially true of 
schools west of the Allegheny Mountains. The omnibus type of school 
magazine has its stronghold in the East but in this section the number 
of newspapers is increasing rapidly. 

Since high schools differ so greatly in size and resources it is to be 
expected that the school newspapers will differ greatly in content, size, 
make-up, and method of editing and publishing. They vary all the way 
from the multigraphed sheet to the full grown newspaper. As to fre- 
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quency of publication, size of paper and other features, G. M. Hollands- 
worth in an unpublished study of the first sixty-one high school news- 
papers that he picked up in an exchange reading room found that two- 
fifths of the papers were published weekly, one-third bi-weekly; that 
in number of pages they ranged from four to sixteen; in number of 
columns from one to seven; that half of the papers had an odd number 
of columns; that the length of columns varied from seven to twenty-one 
inches; but that the greater number of papers had columns twelve, 
sixteen or twenty inches; that the width of columns varied from two 
to three and one-half inches with the majority having a width of two 
and one-quarter inches; that weeklies vary from 1024 to 6120 inches 
of published material per month; that seven-eights of the senior high 
school papers carry advertising while two-thirds of the junior high 
school papers do not carry any advertising. In method of organizing 
the staff and in the content of the paper the variation seemed even 
greater than in the easily measured mechanical features of the paper. 
Certainly there should be no absolute uniformity among high school 
papers, but such wide variation seems to be another evidence of there 
being no generally accepted theory for the guidance of high school 
newspapers. 

The function of the school newspaper is to publish school news while 
it is news, and through its editorial page to aid in forming and guiding 
public opinion. Here is the opportunity to capitalize the achievements 
of the school and of its individual members, pupils and faculty, for the 
benefit of all those in or out of the school who are interested, or may 
be interested. With the increasing size of high schools and of part-time 
sessions, there is insistent need for the school to utilize all the integrat- 
ing forces available. The school newspaper, together with faculty 
meetings, the pupils’ council, and the school assembly, can develop and 
foster this common integrating knowledge. Knowledge, however, is not 
enough; attention must be paid to the development of the mental and 
emotional attitude of the members of the school toward each other, 
toward the school, and toward the community. The newspaper can 
and in many schools does express the achievement, the life, the joy, 
the enthusiasm and idealism of the school, not by a direct preachment 
on these subjects but by a clear write-up of the manifestations of these 
qualities. To capture the temporary interest of a low grade of intelli- 
gence by accounts of physical or emotional violence is comparatively 
easy. However, this is not the field of the school newspaper. Here 
the newspaper in its selection of news not only guides but reflects 
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the spirit and quality of the school. School compositions, essays, and 
short stories will probably kill any school newspaper. The increasing 
ability to be accurate, brief, and interesting is desired for all who con- 
tribute to the school paper and these qualities must be employed in 
writing news and editorials on subjects of interest to the whole school 
or the newspaper will cease to have either subscribers or advertisers. 

The school newspaper must be self-supporting. The school may 
furnish printing and library equipment and must furnish a teacher 
equipped to teach and guide this work, but beyond this a subsidized 
school newspaper is apt to cease to be a newspaper at all. 

The advertising in a school newspaper as in any other paper must 
be on a financial and not on a charity basis. It is bad business and 
poor ethics to set up a situation where school editors or the whole school 
expects something for nothing. 

Practically every schoo] newspaper has started as an extra-curricular 
activity. When the educational value of the paper has been demon- 
strated, both for those working on it and for the whole school, the 
tendency is for the paper to be issued by the class or classes in news- 
paper writing or “school journalism” with a system of reporters including 
every “home room” in the school. There is abundant educational 
justification for such classes to edit and issue the school paper but for 
those chiefly responsible for the paper it is and probably will always 
remain partly and extra-curricular activity. For the editors there are 
time-demands beyond that which any school can require but somehow 
there is a joyous adventure in financing and getting out a real school 
paper on time that transcends any of the usual satisfactions that can be 
measured in terms of school marks or school promotions. 

Quite generally in the Middle and Far West, schools of journalism 
have been of great aid in developing high school newspapers. They 
have trained high school teachers for the work, furnished advice, and 
held contests for school publications. Members of these schools have 
written most of the text-books used in high school courses in newspaper 
writing. The development of the state and regional contests in school 
publications in twenty-five or more states is reserved for a later article; 
but as fostered by the departments of journalism, chiefly in state 
universities, their helpful influence must be noted here. 

It is true that some of those working on the school newspaper find out 
that they do or do not want to go on for more work in journalism. The 
Purpose of the school newspaper, however, is not primarily vocational 
training. The purpose of the paper is to meet needs of the school here 
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and now and to use these needs, keenly felt by a majority of the school, 
toward sound educational ends for those who participate either as 
reporters, editors, managers, or readers. 

It is curious but it is a fact that most writers and speakers on 
school publicity have ignored the part played by school publications 
and especially the school newspaper. In the school newspaper there is 
an all-year-round opportunity to educate the pupils in the high school— 
and they will soon be voters—as to the needs of the school. Parents 
read or ‘have read to them what is published in the school newspaper, 
for in the course of a year many of the news items include their own 
children. Likewise the uncles and the cousins and the sisters and the 
aunts have to read or listen to what is published about their young 
friends. After all the satisfied customer is, in the long run, the best 
advertiser and when this satisfied customer tells in print the achieve- 
ments and needs of the school a real campaign of educational publicity 
is under way. 

In a high school where there is a newspaper, literary magazine, annual 
and handbook, or any combination of these, there is need of a con- 
structive school policy codrdinating and guiding all publications. This 
policy could be worked out and put into operation by a General Publi- 
cations Board. This board might be composed of the faculty adviser 
of the pupil council, the faculty advisers of publications, the faculty 
adviser of the pupil finances, the editors and business managers of all 
pupil publications. Such a board would direct, correlate, and sponsor 
all publications, direct their financial policy and supervise school 
publicity. 

Those states and cities that already have high school press associa- 
tions seem in most cases to be working in the right direction. One large 
city at least has a committee of high school teachers at work on the 
standardization of the work of teachers of journalism in the high 
school. The opening paragraph of the committee’s report states that: 

“We believe that the purpose of the junior and senior high school 
newspaper is to disseminate news, to build up the morale of the school, 
to give the pupil a motive for writing, to advertise the school in the 


home, and to gain an understanding of and a sympathy for education 
in the community.” 


It is the purpose of this committee to realize these aims through the 
school newspaper. However, other school publications have one or 
more of these aims in common with the newspaper and by some such 
means as a General Publication Board it seems desirable to codrdinate 
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all of the publications that the aims agreed upon shall be more nearly 
realized both in the school and in the community. 

Here is the field of school publications, pupils are eagerly at work. 
The results can be of enormous importance to the community, the 
school, and the individual pupils. It is the business of principals, 
teachers, and pupils to accept or formulate a constructive policy for 
the guidance of this activity. 

The following bibliography on journalistic activities in the high 
school has been compiled with the hope that it may be of some service 
to those who are teachers of journalism in high school and to those 
who have charge of high school publications. The annotations are not 
critical evaluations, but rather brief notes to indicate the nature of 
the material found. 

There are so many books relating to journalism that one is always 
confronted with the problem of which to choose. There are books 
which are good to have in the school library for general reference and 
books for the experienced teacher of journalism, and then books which 
are invaluable to the beginner. In an attempt to help solve this 
problem, teachers and pupils may find some help in the checked list 
in the bibliography. The following “key” to the bibliography may be 
of service to those who cannot read all of the magazine articles and 
books listed. 


*: = good for beginner 


*2 = good for the more advanced 
** 1 = excellent for the beginner 
**2 = excellent for the more advanced 


** 1-2 = excellent for both 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Biever, W.G. Journalistic Writings in High Schools. (**1-2) English 

Journal, 2:593-601 (Dec., 1919). 

An appeal for “a substantial training for the profession of journalism” begin- 
ning in the high school and extending through the college and the school of 
journalism. 

Cutter, F. W. Speaking of College Papers. English Journal, 9:407- 

10 (Sept., 1920). 

An account of what was done in Vassar College. Same thing can be done in 
high school. 

7 GRANVILLE, R. The High School Paper as an English Project. English 

Journal, 12:566-568 (Oct., 1923). 


The use that a senior English class made of the school newspaper to stimulate 
the work in English by taking over the publication of certain issues. 
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Gutmror, Ketsey. Correlating the School Paper and English Com- 
position. English Journal, 13:269-271 (April, 1924). - 


Common ground in correlating the school paper and English composition is 
accuracy. This advice gives a program to achieve accuracy in both. 


- Hanna, O. M. The Class Newspaper. English Journal, 12:205-207 


(March, 1923). 

A plan or outline for making the school newspaper exist for the sake of the 
pupils of the schools by allowing members of the composition classes to take 
charge of the school newspaper. 

HarrincTon, J. F. Teaching Journalism in a Natural Setting. Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 5:197-206 (August, 1919). 
An application of the project method in the journalistic workshop in the 

University of Illinois. 

Harvey, B. E. Motivating the English Composition. School Review, 
24:759-63 (Dec., 1916). 

This article explains how an English teacher in a small high school started a 
paper. 

Hayes, Harrret. The Case Against the High School Annual. (**2) 
University High School Journal, 2:426-434 (Dec., 1922). University 
of California. 

A study of what is actually being done in this activity and a consideration of 
the fundamentals requisite for success. 

Hayes, Harrret. The Problem of the High School Magazine. Uni- 
versity High School Journal, 2:151-163 (July, 1922). University of 
California. 


A summary of returns from a questionnaire sent to one hundred high schools. 


Hr, A. C. School Journalism. School and Society, 3:354 (March, 

1916). 

A discussion at the meeting of the Section of School Journalism, State 
Teachers’ Association in Rochester, N. Y., in which is advanced the idea that 
journalistic activity might be utilized in the schools in giving a definite purpose 
for writing. 


-)Hurr, B. M. Journalism, A Socializing Agency. English Journal, 


12:136-137 (Feb., 1923). 


A brief account of work done in the journalism classes in the Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, High School. Classes were organized into regular staffs which changed 
every two weeks. 


LANcE, JAcK. High School Journalism. High School Quarterly, 8:82- 
85 (Oct., 1919). 


A brief outline by the high school superintendent of the work that the Greens- 
boro High School is doing in journalism. Believing the plan feasible in other 
schools, he gives several helpful suggestions for small high schools. 
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“Lez, H. A. Student Newspaper Work. English Journal, 5:164-171 
(March, 1916). 
An exposition of the chance one teacher had to use the community paper to 
give young writers the satisfaction of getting into print. 


gLewin, W. Running a School Paper. English Journal, 11:8-13 (Jan., 
' 1922). 


This gives an account of the organization back of a school newspaper. 


Mires, D. Why Is a School Paper? English Journal, 5:486-490 

(Sept., 1916). 

A story of the origin of a school paper in a high school where hostile senti- 
ment had to be overcome. The scheme of organization and some views on the 
real worth of school papers are briefly discussed. 

Miter, K. H. Student Activity. Industrial Arts Magazine, 5:439- 

51 (Aug., 1916). 

An article on how students are organized and the machinery for putting out 
the paper at Salina, Kansas. It takes up election of the staff, duties, etc. 


Moe, M.W. Amateur Journalism. English Journal, 4:113-115 (Feb., 
1915.) 


An account of what was done in one high school. 


Nrxon, O. F. Student Publications in High Schools. The American 
School Board Journal, 67:47, 127 (Dec., 1923). 


Annuals, newspapers and magazines in high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association. Information is given as to purposes, nature and type, man- 
agement, supervision and direction, cost, financing, attitude of the general public. 

-—Nrxon, O. F. The Cost and Financing of Student Publications. 

School Review, 31:204-12 (Mar., 1923). 


A presentation of material gathered from a study of high school publications, 
annuals, papers and magazines of two hundred and twenty high schools in the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This article deals 
with the cost and financing of these student publications. Tables appended. 


Parker, W. W. One Way to Run a School or College Newspaper. 
English Journal, 7:256-59 (April, 1918). 

p ean of the method of conducting the school paper in a state normal 

Penny, E. M. News Reading in Hizh School Teaches Intelligent 
Reading of Newspapers. The West High Weekly, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10, 1920. 
A discussion of the value of a high school newspaper course in training pupils 


to read newspapers intelligently, and to write clearly, with a statement about the 
Organization of the news writing course in West High School. 
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Penny, E. M. Staff Organization. (**2) The West High Weekly, 

Dec. 10, 1920. 

An explanation of the actual development and management of The West High 
Weekly. 

Perry, Frances M. School Journalism. English Journal, 8:299-307 

(May, 1919). 

In an effort to point the way to a better tone for the college paper and a better 
spirit of codperation between staff and faculty the author gives a few pages of 
timely advice to student editors. Many good general suggestions. 

Perry, Frances M. The Supervision of School Publications. English 

Journal, 8:617-622 (Dec., 1919). 

The author suggests that the way to supervision is not through direct and open 
censorship, but through improvement of class-room instruction in English, and 
through organization of the staff as a Press Club. 

Pures, E. K. Practical Problems in Printing. Jndustrial Arts Maga- 

zine, 6:449-450 (July, 1917). 


This article shows correlation of printing with arithmetic and English. 


Puiiurrs, E. K. School Papers. Industrial Arts Magazine, 6:268-271 

(July, 1917). 

An article by the State Supervisor of Printing, New Jersey, giving a list of the 
equipment needed and advice as to the selection of type and paper. The selection 
of a name for the paper, the organization of the staff, and the arrangement of 
the parts of the paper are discussed in brief form. 

Reavis, W. C. Student Publications in High Schools. (*2) School 

Review, 30:514-520 (Sept., 1922). 

Answers fully and completely the question: “What shall the high school 
undertake in the field of journalism?” 

Ryan, Crara M. Project in High School Journalism. (**1-2) Eng- 

lish Journal, 13:129-130 (Feb., 1924). 

A detailed article on how to solve the problem of financing both a year-book 
and a semi-monthly paper. 

Sayre, V. E. Printing a Paper in a Small High School. Manual 

Training, 20:309-312 (May, 1919). 

A brief account of putting out a school paper that is entirely a school product. 
Printing by the manual arts department is emphasized. 

SLEEZER, M. M. A Truly Democratic School Paper. English Journal, 

10:193 (April, 1921). 


An account of a paper that was fostered by several English classes. Each 
class responsible for an issue. 
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School Paper Printed in School. Manual Training, 17:641-643 (April 
1916). 
A report written in 1916 which mentions the value of a print shop as a social- 
izing influence, names seven schools in which printing is done by the students, 


shows how such work teaches sense of values, and offers a fine chance for 
correlation with other school subjects, especially English, art and mathematics. 


School Papers. (*2) Manual Training, 17:788-789 (June, 1916). 


This article comments on the fostering of school spirit and the possibility of 
using a school paper to connect the school with civic and social activities outside 
the school. 


BOOKS ON JOURNALISM 
BasTIAN, Geo. Editing the Day's News. Macmillan (1923). 


Contains valuable information on copyreading, headline writing, make-up and 
general newspaper methods. 
Binc, P. C. The Country Weekly. Appleton (1920). 


A book devoted to a discussion of the editing and managing of a country 
weekly. Full of valuable advice for anyone who is interested in any kind of 


newspaper work. 


Biever, W. G. Newspaper Writing and Editing. (**1) Houghton 
Mifflin (1913). 


A guide for the beginner in newspaper work. The book contains the principles 
underlying news writing. The application of those principles to actual work, 
examples of various types of journalistic writing, and exercises for practice. 


Biever, W. G. Types of News Writing. (*2) Houghton Mifflin 

(1916). 

A brief analysis of news writing, followed by the study of news stories with 
a examples taken from leading newspapers to illustrate the most important 
Biever, W. G. Writing the Feature Story. (**2) Houghton Mifflin 

(1920). 

This is a textbook for journalism containing instruction for writing feature 
articles and examples of different types. 

Biever, W. G. (editor). The Profession of Journalism. Atlantic 

Monthly Press (1918). 


A collection of articles on newspaper editing and publishing taken from the 
Atlantic Monthly. These articles cover all phases of journalism and are by emi- 
nent newspaper men. 


BiytHE, S. G. Making a Newspaper Man. Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia (1912). 


The author tells his own experience as a newspaper man. 
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Bricks Without Straw. (*1) Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri (Feb., 1919). 
“The story of a school that grew a print shop and a course in newspaper 

English.” 

Briccs and McKinney. A Second Book of Composition. Chapter III, 
pages 199-200. Ginn (1919). 


Many excellent exercises, both oral and written, for a high school class in 
journalism. 


Briccs, McKinney and SKEFFINGTON. Junior High School English. 
Book I, Problem 21. Ginn (1921). 


The content, form and management of a school paper, and the advisability 
of establishing classes in journalism are discussed. Auditing is also taken up. 


CrawrorpD, N. A. The Ethics of Journalism. A. A. Knopf (1924). 


An exhaustive presentation of codes of ethics and standards of conduct in 
journalism. 


CuNLIFFE and Lomer. Writing of To-day. (**1) The Century Co. 
(1922). 
A collection of various types of journalistic writing from well known papers 
and writers. It offers samples of description, narration, interviews, and personal, 
expository, editorial, humorous, conversational, literary, dramatic, musical, and 


art articles. Each division is prefaced with a brief statement of its guiding 
principles. 


Ditton, Cuas. Journalism for High Schools. (**1-2) Noble Co. 
(1918). 


A discussion of high school papers, the equipment necessary for the publica- 
tion of school papers, the kind of staff the paper should have, how to pay for 
the paper. Many other valuable suggestions are given on headings, advertise- 
ments, exchanges, interviews, and cautions for writers. 

Ewatt, Ciara C. Getting Out the High School Paper. (**1) Pub- 
lications Department, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This is one of a series of bulletins on what Cleveland public schools are doing. 


Fiint, L. Newspaper Writing in High Schools. (**1-2) Department 
of Journalism Press, University of Kansas (1917). 
A suggested course for high school newspaper work with practical suggestions 
for the publication of the paper. 
Fiint, L. The Editorial. Appleton (1920). 


An account of the development of editorial writing, followed by a discussion 
of what constitutes effective editorials, taking into consideration purpose, form 
and content. A table of tests is presented for analyzing editorials. 
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FreTWELL, E. K. School Publications. Report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia. Vol. IV, pp. 141-144, 158-160 
(1922). 


A statement of a theory of school publications, an evaluation of what had 
been done in Philadelphia prior to 1922 and recommendations for what the author 
considered should be done. 





GivEN, J. L. Making a Newspaper. (*2) Henry Holt (1911). 


A detailed study of the making of a city newspaper including the relation of 
the police to the gathering of news and the actual writing of news stories. 


Hatt, S. RoLtanp. Writing an Advertisement. (*2) Houghton 
Mifflin (1915). 


Answers questions of how to write an advertisement well. Emphasizes im- 
portance of good “copy.” 


} HARRINGTON and FRANKENBERG. Essentials in Journalism. Ginn 
(1912). 


Contains valuable suggestions in rather technical terms. 


Harrincton, H. F. Typical Newspaper Stories. (*2) Ginn (1915). 


A series of excellent news stories collected in one volume and illustrating the 
prominent features in news writing, especially human interest. 


HARRINGTON, H. F. Writing for Print. (**1-2) D.C. Heath (1922). 


A handbook in journalistic composition with suggestions on the organization 
and conduct of the high school newspaper. 


Hurr, B. M. Laboratory Manual for Journalism. (**1-2) Central 
High School, Muskogee, Okla. (1921). 


A carefully planned course of study for the class in journalism with all the 
details of printing a school paper outliried in the proper order and in most 
helpful fashion. Probably the most definite work of the sort yet published; a 
high school course in journalism planned for three semesters. 


Hurr, B. M. How to Publish a School Newspaper. (**1-2) Mentzer 
Bush and Company, Chicago, Illinois (1924). 


A book which contains information on the organization of a school newspaper 
staff, the duties of the editors, news writing, feature writing, advertising, business 
forms, editorial writing, make-up, headline writing, copyreading and proofreading. 
It contains types of news and feature writing and make-up taken from school 
newspapers throughout the country. 


Hype, G. M. A Course in Journalistic Writing (**1) Appleton 


| (1922). 


This book is based on the supposition that the average teacher has had little 
experience in newspaper writing. It is intended to help the teacher in technical 
problems especially in the managing or advising of student publications. 
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Hype, G. M. Handbook for Newspaper Workers. Appleton (1921). 


A style book which treats grammar, punctuation, diction, journalistic struc- 
ture, typographical style, accuracy, headlines, proofreading, use of different type, 
cuts, libel and other matter of office practice. 


Hype, G. M. Newspaper Editing. Appleton (1915). 

Methods of editing most helpful to students and newspaper desk men with 
especial emphasis on copy reading. | 
Hype, G. M. Newspaper Reporting and Correspondents. Appleton 

(1912). 

A manual for newspaper reporters and amateur correspondents telling how to 
get news and how to write it. 

Lez, J. M. History of Journalism in the United States. Houghton 

Mifflin (1917). 

An account of the history of the. American press from 1690 to 1917. 


LrppMAN, WALTER. Liberty and the News. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe Co. (1920). 


This is a group of three essays on Journalism and the Higher Law, What 
Modern Liberty Means, and Liberty and the News. The author believes that 
freedom and truth can be related to the news. 


Mritter, E. L. Practical English Composition. Book II. Houghton 
Mifflin (1917). 
A discussion of news writing and a presentation of a work-schedule for one 
hundred days. 
OppyckE, J. B. News, Ads, and Sales (*1) Macmillan (1914). 


A textbook suitable for beginners in high school journalism, which deals with 
the newspaper field, content and values, including supplementary questions and 
exercises. 


Ross, Cas. G. The Writing of News. (**1) Henry Holt (1911). 


Practical handbook to guide students of journalism in newspaper work. 
Especially useful for the beginner. 








Spencer, M. L. News Writing. (**1-2) Heath (1917). 


The gathering, handling, and writing of news stories. This work takes up 
the work of organizing a business department for the paper. It discusses the 
question of what news is, essentials of news writing, types of stories, organization 
of the story, “the lead and the body.” Much general information that is valuable. 


SHuMAN, E. L. Practical Journalism. (**2) Appleion (1903). 


Re aie manual of the correct methods in producing news and advertise- 
ents. 
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SmitH, ADELE M. Proofreading and Punctuation. Published by 
author, Philadelphia (1905). Printed by J. C. Winston Co., 1006- 
1016 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A splendid manual for ready reference on all information necessary for proof- 
reading. Invaluable for students and teachers of journalism. 

THorPE, MERLE. High School Journalism. Studying Newspapers and 
Utilizing the School Paper. Johnston’s Modern High School, Chap- 
ter XIX, pp. 484-497. Scribner (1914). 

A live discussion of the part the study of the daily newspaper may play in 
teaching history, geography, and English composition; brief but practical sug- 
gestions for the organization of a school paper, selecting the staff, preparing for 
publication and campaigning for circulation. 

TuHorPeE, MERLE. The Coming Newspaper. Henry Holt (1915). 
Distinguished journalists and others contribute essays on the modern press 

and present-day tendencies in journalism. 

Wiuiams, TaLcott. Newspaper Man. Scribner (1922). 

One of a series of vocational books. Includes Choice of Calling, Personal 
Equipment, and Professional Training. 

Witiiams, Tatcott. Chapter on Journalism in Klapper’s College 
Teaching. 


The studies and methods of teaching in college with emphasis on the growth 
of newspapers in number and size, the evolution of the profession of journalism, 
the organization of newspaper associations, the functions of a school of journalism, 
and the selection and training of men for the work. 

Writrams, WaLTER, and Martin, F. L. The Practice of Journalism. 

(**1-2). Missouri Book Company, Columbia, Mo. (1922). 

This book takes up in order The Journalist’s Creed, The Profession, Editorial, 
Newsgathering, Newswriting. It also includes a style book for daily use. 
Yost, C.S. Principles of Journalism. Appleton (1924). 

Ideals, principles and standards, obligations and responsibilities of any jour- 
nalistic organization. 

The Scholastic Editor. (**1-2) Madison, Wisconsin. 


A monthly magazine, the official organ of the Central Inter-Scholastic Press 
Association. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


Wuo SHALL DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF THE City SCHOOL BUDGET? 


How To EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


WHO SHALL DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF THE CITY 
SCHOOL BUDGET? * 


The typical American city is expending upon its public school system 
between thirty-five and forty per cent of its total receipts from local 
taxation. In practically every city, the expenditure of this money is in 
the hands of a board of education which is held responsible for the 
relative success or failure of the system of public schools in that city. 
There has been a great deal of controversy as to whether or not this 
board of education shall itself determine the amount of its annual 
budget. Boards of education which are free to decide the total amount 
of money which shall be expended upon the schools each year, sub- 
ject only to legal limitations imposed by state law or their own city 
charter, are known as independent boards. Those boards of education 
whose annual estimates of expenditure may be revised and reduced by 
some municipal authority such as the mayor or a board of estimate 
are known as dependent boards. 

A majority of the specialists in municipal administration have been 
insistent that the amount of the school budget should be dependent 
upon municipal control. They conceive of public education as a de- 
partment of the municipal organization. Accepting this premise, they 
argue most logically that the public schools should compete with other 
municipal departments, such as police and public works, for a share 
of the limited amount of revenue available for carrying on all govern- 
mental functions. They insist that some central municipal authority 
should be responsible for the apportionment of this total amount among 
the various departments of the municipal organization. 

Almost without exception, the specialists in public school adminis- 
tration take a very different stand as to proper municipal organization. 

*A reprint of an article in the American City Magazine of April, 1924. 
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The courts have repeatedly ruled that public education is a state func- 
tion. Even though the state may legally delegate its responsibility to 
individual cities, educational authorities argue that such delegation 
of authority is most unwise, that it makes the city school system a 
football of politics, and that sound theory demands that the people of 
each unit of the state choose a board of education which shall be directly 
and solely responsible to them in the administration of their public 
school system. They contend, further, that a board of education is 
primarily an agency for determining school policies, and that a city 
government really supplants the board in its primary function if it be 
given the power, through control of school funds, to decide whether a 
given school policy shall be put into effect. 

With these two conflicting theories of municipal organization widely 
held and ably defended, it is not surprising to find great variation 
in practice in determining the amount of the annual school budget in 
American cities. In approximately half of the cities of over 8,000 
population in 1920, the boards of education are fiscally indepen‘ent, 
one fourth are dependent upon municipal control and the other one 
fourth are dependent upon county or state control of the school budget. 
They range all the way from cities like St. Louis, whose boards are 
completely free to determine their school budgets, to certain Eastern 
cities, such as Baltimore, whose school budgets must be passed upon, 
and may be reduced, by three or more different municipal authorities. 

Until very recently there has been no fact basis for determining 
whether there were significant differences in the fiscal and educational 
results secured by independent and dependent boards of education. 
The whole controversy between the opposing camps of specialists was 
of necessity carried on in a welter of conflicting guesses and opinions. 

The writer has recently completed a study of fiscal independence 
of boards of education based on complete data secured from 377 cities 
of more than 8,000 population in 1920.2 The outstanding findings of 
this study are here reported. The conclusions presented are based upon 
a comparison of the averages for independent boards and for boards 
dependent upon municipal control. The statistical technique for deter- 
mining the reliability of the difference between two averages was used. 
A difference between the two groups of cities is reported as real or sig- 
nificant only on condition that the chances are less than one to forty-six 


*For a complete discussion of this variation among cities, see Frasier, G. W., The 
Control of City School Finances. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1922. 

ae y ae R., The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. Published as a 
report of the u 


cational Finance Inquiry Commission, Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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that this difference would disappear or be reversed were absolutely 
accurate data available for every city properly belonging in either 
group. The application of so rigid a test of reliability insures the 
highest degree of validity for all conclusions here presented. 

The two groups of cities were compared on the basis of their expendi- 
tures for school purposes and of the distribution of those expenditures 
among the various functions of a school system; on the basis of their 
practice in financing public education, and on the basis of certain 
educational results achieved. 

The most important fact which is proved by this study is that 
fiscal independence has not resulted in increased expenditures for 
schools. The average total expenditure per pupil in attendance in in- 
dependent cities was $83.28; in the dependent cities it was $84.29. 
The statistical technique used shows that this difference of one dollar 
per pupil is not significant and does not justify the conclusion that 
total expenditures are higher in cities whose school budgets are deter- 
mined by municipal authority. This lack of difference in total school 
expenditure is a conclusive answer to those who have feared that fiscal 
independence would lead to extravagance. Most clearly an adverse 
decision concerning fiscal independence may not be justified on the 
ground that it would result in heavier expenditure for school purposes. 

Although cities having independent and dependent boards of educa- 
tion spend the same amount per pupil, on the average, there are marked 
differences in the proportion of this total which they devote to the 
various functions of expenditure. Independent cities spend larger 
amounts per pupil on general administration and on all those functions 
which have to do with the maintenance and adequacy of school build- 
ings and playgrounds. Dependent cities, on the other hand, spend 
larger amounts per pupil for the salaries of teachers, supervisors and 
principals. It is not surprising, perhaps, that a city government whose 
continuance in power is dependent upon the number of votes which it 
can muster, should encourage the spending of money most freely in 
salaries for personal service, and should tend to neglect school build- 
ings and playgrounds. 

Cities with dependent boards of education are much more inclined 
to incur bonded indebtedness for all municipal purposes, but indepen- 
dent cities have higher tax rates for school purposes. The two groups of 
cities expend the same amount per pupil for school purposes and raise 
the same proportion of their total receipts through local taxes. All of 
these facts taken together indicate that dependent cities tend to incur 
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long term indebtedness and thus pass on part of their financial burden 
to the next generation, while independent cities tend to pay as they go 
to a much greater degree. Another essential difference in the financial 
practice of the two types of boards of education is shown in their re- 
action to the emergency occasioned by the rapid increase in the cost of 
living during the recent war. Independent boards increased teachers’ 
salaries more nearly in proportion to the increased cost of living 
during the six years preceding 1919-20 than did the dependent boards 
of education. 

Certain differences in the educational results secured by the two types 
of boards were also discovered. Cities with independent boards are 
more successful in keeping their sixteen- and seventeen-year-old chil- 
dren in school, provide a greater amount of playground space per pupil, 
and have a greater percentage of their pupils in school on full-time 
schedules. A smaller percentage of their pupils are housed in base- 
ments, corridors, attics and portable buildings. On the other hand, 
cities with dependent boards of education have a greater percentage of 
women elementary teachers who have had six years or more of training 
above the eighth grade. This fact is probably a direct result of the 
higher salaries paid to teachers in these cities. 

Specialists in educational administration agree that the most effi- 
cient boards of education are made up of a small number of members 
each of whom is elected from the city at large on a non-partisan ballot 
for a comparatively long term. Dependent boards of education have a 
greater number of members, their members are chosen for shorter 
terms, and a much smaller percentage of them are elected at large on 
a non-partisan ballot. 

The facts here presented constitute the available evidence to be 
taken into consideration ip answering the question, “Who shall deter- 
mine the amount of the city school budget?” If the board of education 
is made dependent upon some municipal authority which shall determine 
how much may be expended each year on the city school system, it 
seems fair to forecast that teachers’ salaries will be higher, that the 
teachers employed will have more years of professional training and 
that the school tax rate will be lower. If the board of education is 
given independence from municipal control of its annual budget, it 
seems equally fair to predict that less bonded indebtedness will be 
incurred, that more adequate school buildings and playgrounds will be 
provided, that more children will remain in school after the age of 
compulsory attendance has been passed, and that the public schools 
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will be more successful in meeting economic emergencies which may 
occur. 

The answer to this question will in no way affect the total amount 
of money which will be expended for school purposes. 


HOW TO EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


According to the editor, Professor M. V. O’Shea, the purpose of Dr. 
McCall’s How to Experiment in Education,* is to present “the method- 
ology of educational experimentation in a practical form for the use of 
teachers and students of education who wish to engage in experimental 
work, or who desire to understand the great amount of experimental 
literature which is appearing in magazine and book form.” According 
to the author’s preface, the purpose of the book is stated as follows: 
“There are excellent books dealing with the statistical manipulation 
of experimental data, but there is little help to be found on the methods 
of securing adequate and proper data to which to apply statistical 
procedure. Books exist only for the last step of a several-step process, 
This book represents an attempt to assemble or originate a fairly com- 
plete methodology of research from the selection of the problem to the 
conclusion of the investigation.” 

Chapter I deals with the selection and formulation of experimental 
problems. It points out that there have been three stages in the his- 
tory of methods of determining truth, namely, (1) authority, (2) 
speculation, and (3) hypothesis and experimentation. “Since earliest 
times,” says the author, “a tiny stream of research has trickled through 
the ages, now above ground, now below, now a dashing stream, now a 
desert rill, but always flowing forward toward the future, and, in late 
years, increasing greatly in volume. To-day, educational experimenta- 
tion is accepted but not achieved.” The author holds that education 
cannot cope with its great task so long as only a handful of educational 
psychologists have a command of the technique of experimentation, 
that all educational leaders, superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and progressive teachers, should have an elementary mastery of re- 
search technique. 

To show the value of experimentation to education, the author quotes 
a series of experiments to show that a thoroughgoing application of 
scientific methods to the study of education could easily save one year 
in the education of a pupil. He calculates that this would mean a 
* McCall, William A., How to Experiment in Education. The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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saving in one generation of $103,600,000,000 to the United States alone. 

Realizing that the discovery of fruitful problems for research presents 
one of the greatest difficulties, the author suggests five methods for 
finding problems: (1) Become a scholar in one or more specialties as 
early as possible. (2) Read, listen and work critically and reflectively. 
(3) Consider every educational obstacle an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity instead of something with which to be irritated only. 
(4) Start one research and watch others bud out of it. (5) Prize and 
record those occasional flashes of insight that come to all. 

Finally, the author argues strongly for. and gives suggestions con- 
cerning a formulation of the experimental problem that will enable 
the experimenter to perceive both the larger implications of his work 
and the immediate practical procedures that need to be invoked, a 
thoroughness of preliminary planning, and a bibliographical survey. 

Chapter II deals with the selection of the experimental method 
to be employed. It describes the three basic types of experimentation, 
namely, one group, equivalent groups, and rotation, and pictures each 
type in diagrammatic form. Illustrative diagrams are given for each 
type of experimental method for any number of experimental factors 
and any number of tests. 

The latter half of this chapter deals with criteria for selecting the 
experimental method appropriate to the problem being investigated. 
By applying these criteria to his problem an experimenter can determine 
whether he should employ the one group, experimental groups, or the 
rotation method in a given experiment. Abundant illustrations of how 
to apply these criteria are given. 

Chapter III treats of the selection of the experimental subjects or 
pupils. The author shows how to judge the appropriateness of the 
experimental subjects from the point of view of (1) the experimental 
factors being contrasted, (2) the tests available for measuring the effects 
of the experimental factors, (3) the representativeness of subjects, 
and (4) the experimental method to be employed. He describes the 
technique for equating experimental groups by chance, by general 
ability, by initial status in the experimental trait, by composite of 
several tests, by preliminary rate of growth, by multiple bases or by 
means of the Accomplishment Ratio or more recent F scores. 

Chapter IV treats of the control of experimental conditions. The 
author makes clear the distinction between constant and variable irrel- 
evant factors and states that the purpose of the chapter is “the 
amplification and illustration of the fundamental principle of experi- 
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mentation—that changes in experimental subjects due to irrelevant 
factors should be eliminated, equated or accurately measured and dis- 
counted.” This is followed by a list of common experimental errors and 
a discussion of methods of dealing with these irrelevant factors. Par- 
ticular attention is given to errors due to bias of experimenters, bias 
of experimental assistants, difference in the skill of teachers, bias of 
subjects, difference in time allowance, difference of transfer from other 
phases of the school’s or home’s instruction, and bias of tests. How and 
why to keep an experimental log is also discussed. 

Chapter V treats of experimental measurements. The author points 
out that the first demand upon measurement is for the measurement of 
the amount of change produced by each of the experimental factors, 
and that the second demand is for the measurement of the amount of 
change produced by irrelevant factors. He enumerates the six funda- 
mental criteria for the evaluation or construction of experimental tests, 
or any test for that matter, and amplifies these to twenty-five detailed 
principles. Chapter V is largely a condensation of Professor McCall’s 
ideas on test construction as given in his earlier book, How to Measure 
in Education. 

In one respect, however, this chapter reveals a veritable revolution 
in the author’s ideas since the first book was written. The chief con- 
tribution of the first book to the educational measurement movement 
was the adaptation of the age scale system formerly used only with 
intelligence tests, to the measurement of educational achievement, and 
the formulation of techniques based upon this scale system for improv- 
ing many of the processes involved in the operation of a school. 
Franzen’s utilization of intelligence and educational units, thus made 
comparable, in constructing the Accomplishment Ratio formula com- 
pleted the age scale system as it is now widely used throughout the 
nation. Experience in applying the age scale system to measurement 
of educational products convinced Professor McCall that it contained 
certain inherent defects that made necessary the development of a new 
scale system known as the T, C, B and F scale system. Chapter V 
illustrates the way in which T (total ability), C (proper grade classifi- 
cation), B (brightness), and F (effort or efficiency), scores are com- 
puted and interpreted. , 

Chapters VI, VII, and VIII treat, respectively, of the computations 
for the one group, equivalent groups, and rotation experimental methods. 
A unique feature of these three chapters is the use of “computation 
models.” The eleven computation models given cover every type of 
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statistical calculation usually required in connection with experimenta- 
tion. All the inexperienced experimenter has to do is to locate the 
model for the experimental method, number of experimental factors 
and number of tests used, and then substitute his data in the form. 
Thereafter the model guides each step in the process of computing 
the changes produced in each pupil by the experimental factor to 
which he was subject, the mean change for the entire group, the 
reliability of this mean change, the difference between the mean change 
produced by one experimental factor and the other experimental factor, 
the reliability of this difference or conclusion from the experiment, the 
mean of the equated differences when several tests have been used and 
the reliability of this final mean and final conclusion. [Illustrations are 
given of how to operate each model upon actual data. 

There are three fundameatal types of scientific investigations, namely, 
descriptive investigations, experimental investigations and causal in- 
vestigations. Professor McCall’s earlier book, How to Measure in 
Education, gives a comprehensive treatment of descriptive investiga- 
tions. Chapter I through VIII of How to Experiment in Education 
discuss experimental investigations. Chapter IX presents the technique 
for the third variety of investigation, namely, causal investigations. 
This involves the author in a discussion of the technique for simple 
causal investigations, and of complex causal investigations, where many 
causes combine to produce a given educational effect. Here the problem 
is not only to discover what causes are operating, but just what is the 
amount of the contribution of each cause to the observed effect. This 
last required the author to describe the method of partial correlation 
and regression equation. Incidentally the author gives a discussion of 
the five methods of securing subjective ratings. These are the rank 
method, distribution method, relative-to-the-items scale method, abso- 
lute-worth-occupational scale method and the absolute-worth-social 
scale method. 

The last chapter, Chapter X, deals with analyses of experimental 
and causal investigations. Twenty-eight problems are formulated and 
the author shows how to apply the methods and principles discussed 
throughout the book to these twenty-eight problems, which are repre- 
sentative of the kinds of problems that educators should be solving 
through an application of the scientific method. 

The book closes with a summary of symbols and formulae and a 
selected list of references for further reading. These references are 
grouped under the following captions: I. One-Group Experiment. II. 
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Equivalent-Groups Experiment. III. Rotation Experiment. IV. 
Causal Investigation. V. Descriptive Investigation. VI. Experimen- 
tal Measurements. VII. Statistical and Graphic Methods. VIII. 
Aids in Statistical Computations. IX. General. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President: Dr. Grorce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Fannre W. Duwy, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Miss Lrrt1an Hunpson, Assistant Professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Acnes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 


Corresponding Secretary: Miss Evirn E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 


Members-at-Large: Dr. Bresstr Lee GAmpritt, Assistant Professor of Elementary 
Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Epwarp S. Evenven, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 
Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epw1in C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Miss Roxana STEELE, graduate student, Teachers College. 
Alumni Office: 117 Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynotps, Field Secretary, Teachers 
College, New York City. 


The Alumni Activities section of this Allen, Lillian—Instructor in textiles and 


number of the TracHers COLLEGE clothing, University of Tennessee, 
Recorp will be devoted exclusively to Knoxville, Tenn. 
appointments announced by the Bureau Allen, Rena—Director of practice teach- 
: Educational Service, Teachers Col- ing, University of Delaware, Newark, 
lege. el. 
Amundsen, Martha—Supervisor of rural 
ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS FOR schools, La Grange, Ind. 
1924-1925 Andrus, Ruth—Psychologist, Monmouth 
Co. Organization for Social Service, 
Addison, Wilfred M.—Supervising prin- Red Bank, N. J. 
cipal, Berthelet School, Montreal, Angel, Marian G.—Teacher of physical 
P. Q., Canada. education, Oswego Normal, Oswego, 


Aldworth, Eleanore — Supervisor of N. Y. 
physical education, Scarsdale Elemen- Arnold, (Katherine S$. — Executive, 
tary Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. American Association of University 
Allard, Lucile Edna—Director of teacher Women, Washington, D. C. 
training department and supervisor of Austin, Mrs. Pearl G—Teacher of 
nursery, kindergarten, and first grade, cooking, High School, New York 
Flatbush School, Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 
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Bailor, Edwin M.—Instruction in edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Baird, Frances H.—Teacher of history, 
Public High School, Austin, Minn. 
Baker, C. M.—Teacher of Latin, John 
Burroughs Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin, Sara E.—Teacher of first 
grade, Social Motive School, New 

York City. 

Barton, W. A., Jr.—Professor of sec- 
ondary education, Southeastern State 
Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

Bathurst, Effie — Extension worker, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Battle, Florence—Primary. teacher, Hud- 
son River School, Hastings, N. Y. 
Bauch, Amelia—Supervisor of mathe- 
matics in Junior High School, West- 
ern Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bauch, Estella—Supervisor of home 
economics, Rural Consolidated 
School, State Normal School, Ypsi- 

lanti, Mich. 

Bear, J.—Director of home economics, 
Holyoke Bureau, Holyoke, Mass. 

Beers, Gertrude Armenia—Head of de- 
partment of industrial arts, Hyannis 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

Beers, Miriam—Physical director, Ten- 
afly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Benson, Edna G.—Instructor in design, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Besse, Florence E.—Teacher of fifth 
grade, Social Motive School, New 
York City. 

Biggs, Jeannette—Professor of home 
economics, Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, Shawnee, Okla. 

Bittle, Thomas C.—Principal, Junior 
High School, Norristown, Pa. 

Blair, Eleanor—Teacher of English, 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Bluhm, Virginia Helen—Domestic sci- 
ence teacher, Junior High School, 
re High School, South Orange, 


Bonner, G. H.—Superintendent of 
schools, Kit Carson Branch Cheyenne 
Co. High School, Kit Carson, Colo. 

Borton, Ethel Elizabeth—Art instruc- 
tor, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Boshart, Edward W.—Instructor in in- 
dustrial and vocational education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Bottum, Helen—Primary critic, Ypsi- 

lanti Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Bowles, Mary N.—Assistant dietitian, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Bradbeer, Helen E.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics and Latin, Jacobi School, New 
York City. 

Brainard, P. P.—Assistant professor of 
education, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Brandenburg, Arthur H.—Supervisor of 
music, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Brane, DeForest E.—Teacher, Yonkers 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Brenner, Marie A.—Assistant supervisor 
of music, Nutley, N. J. 

Bridge, Helen—Professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Brinkley, Sterling G.—Professor of edu- 
cation and psychology, Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Brooks, Maebelle—Art assistant, Public 
Schools, Bristol, Conn. 

Brown, Ruth Ida—Critic teacher, Rural 
Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Buck, Avilda J.—Dean of women, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio. 

Buckley, Ruth—Instructor in foods and 
cookery, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Buker, Welthie B.—Elementary super- 
visor, Public Schools, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Bull, Isabelle F—Supervisor of home 
an Public Schools, Schenectady, 
Bulman, Grace M.—Chief dietitian, 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Bunce, Leila—Instructor in foods and 
clothing, Public Schools, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Bunnell, Katharine M.—Primary assist- 
ant, Milton Preparatory School, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Burdette, Anna Lois—Assistant profes- 
sor of household arts, Texas Woman’s 
College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Burgess, Emily—Homemaking, Public 
Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Burke, Monica Frances—Business di- 
rector of residence halls and assistant 
professor of home economics, State 
University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Burton, William H.—Professor of edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. : 
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Bush, Ethel L.—Critic teacher (Grade 
4), State Normal School, Willimantic, 
Conn. ; 

Butler, John H.—Assistant to president, 
California State Normal College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Butler, Leslie A—Superintendent of 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Butler, Lois B.—Teacher of second 
grade, Public School, Cranford, N. J. 

Byers, Anna F.—Teacher of English and 
history, High School, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 


Calkins, Helen—Substitute teacher in 
mathematics, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 

Cameron, Jessie—Dancing instructor, 
Normal School of Physical Education, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Campbell, Cora—Teacher of second 
grade, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 

Y 


N. Y. 

Campbell, Nelle J.—Manager of tea 
room, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ta 


Camper, Pauline—Supervisor of rural 
training school, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 

Carlson, Victoria—Assistant research 
chemist, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Carnes, Helen—Teacher of first grade 
and classes in normal department, 
Flatbush School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carter, Helen M.—Instructor in cloth- 
ing, Florida State College, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Champion, Bernadine—Instructor in 
cookery, Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich 


Childress, Kathleen—Instructor in chem- 
istry, Greenville Woman’s College, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Clark, A. C—Head of history depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Be- 
midji, Minn. 

Clark, Sarah B.—Teacher of psychology, 
Teachers College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Clever, Elizabeth—Teacher of English, 
High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 
ine. M. Miriam—Director of re- 
ligious education, Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Coblentz, Esther D.—Teacher of cloth- 
ing and foods, High School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y 


Cochran, Emory E.—Teacher of Latin, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Colby, Marion—Teacher of English, 
Central High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Colding, Vera A.—Secretary to the 
sub-director, Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

Conover, Beulah—Teacher of nature 
study in grades, Public Schools, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Cooper, Elisabeth—Director, girls’ and 
women’s work, N. E. Neighborhood 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Corbin, L. Emeline—Physical educa- 
tion instructor, Public School, East 
Hampton, L. I. 

Craig, Gerald $.—Instructor in science, 
Horace Mann School, New York 
City. 

Crandall, Bert H.—Principal, High 
School, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Crane, Adelaide E—Manager, Alumnae 
House, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y 


Crossett, Maud G.—Art instructor, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Cummings, Lillian—Assistant in textiles 
and clothing, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Curtis, Francis D.—Assistant professor 
of the teaching of science and head 
of science department, University 
High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Davis, Frank G.—Professor of educa- 

a Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
5. 

Davis, Minnie C.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Day, Flossie—Professor of domestic 
art, Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kan. 

Day, Grace—Elementary supervisor, 
Public Schools, Meriden, Conn. 

Deane, Mary G.—Instructor of physi- 
cal education, New Paltz Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Deen, Helena J.—Teacher of history, 
Junior College, Hibbing, Minn. 

DeLong, Leo R.—Assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, ithaca, N. Y. 

Denny, Ruth I—Teacher in lower pri- 
mary department, Hathaway-Brown 
Schools, Detroit, Cleveland, O. 

Depping, Margaret—Teacher of art, 
Junior and Senior High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Dickinson, Elaine—Teacher of indus- 
trial arts, Rosemary Junior School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Dix, Annie S., Instructor in biology, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Dolman, Helen—Natural science, Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Dougherty, Mary E. C.—Primary su- 
pervisor, Public Schools, River Rouge, 
Mich. 

Draser, Mary G.—Head of Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Texas State Teach- 
ers College. 

Dudley, Alpha O.—Assistant in foods, 
Commons, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Dulaney, Ruth—Instructor in physical 
education, State Teachers Junior Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif 

Duncan, Herman O.—Teacher of gen- 
eral science, University of Chicago 
High School, Chicago, Il. 

Duthie, Mary E.—Extension instructor, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dyde, W. F.—Assistant professor of 
education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Eckford, Eugenia—aAssistant in art, 
eo Carolina College, Greensboro, 
N 


Edens, ‘Annette—Instructor in fine arts, 
— of Washington, Seattle, 
ash 


Edwards, Blanche E.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish and French and supervisor of 
school library, Greenport High 
School, Greenport, L. I. 

Eikenberry, D. A.—Associate profes- 
sor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Elsbree, Willard S.—Director of re- 
wy Public Schools, Montclair, 

Emerson, Gerald—Teaching fellowship 
in English, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 

Emerson, Irene Cooper—Substitute in 
Spanish, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Emery, Dorothy W.—Teacher of home 
economics, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 

Engelhardt, Fred—Professor of educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fairbanks, Alida—Assistant clothing in- 
structor, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Fales, Roy G.—Director of industrial 

arts and applied science, Ellensburg 

Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Farnham, C. Evangeline—Head of de- 
partment of romance languages, 
Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Farwell, Willard G.—lInstructor in in- 
dustrial arts, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, L. I. 

Faulkner, Mary—Supervisor of home 
economics, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Field, Frances—Teacher of Latin and 
English, High School, Tenafly, 
N. J. 

Field, Marie Louise—Grade teacher, 
City and Country School, New York 
City. 

Field, Ruth C.—Instructor in physical 
education, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

Fitch, Harry N.—Director of practice, 
State Normal School, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Fitch, Natalie K.—Instructor in foods, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Flagg, Louise Elmira—History teacher, 

High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Flansburg, Mary M.—Teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Passaic, N. J. 

Foltz, I. W.—Principal, Junior High 
School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Fonner, Delma—Teacher of psychology, 
Craig Colony School, Sonyea, Pa. 

Foster, Eunice—Grade teacher (Grade 
III or IV), Rosemary Junior School, 

reenwich, Conn. 

Foster, Katharine L.—Assistant super- 
intendent, Troy Orphan Asylum, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Foster, W. O—Director of religious 
education, North Reform Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

Fredricks, Josephine—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, New York City. 
Freeland, Daisy Taylor—Critic teacher, 
East Stroudsburg State Normal 

School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

French, Alsie Lasell—Assistant to dean 
of residence halls and instructor in 
English, Barnard College, New York 
City. 

Friedland, Vera—Instructor in eco- 
nomics, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Gaffney, Matthew Page — Principal, 
Senior High School, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Ganders, Harry—Professor of educa- 
= State Teachers College, Greeley, 
olo. 
Gardiner, Ruth—Dietitian, Hospital of 
St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. 
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Garner, Vance—Teacher of English, 
Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Garrett, Dorothy M.—Social science, 
Rural Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Garrett, Jeannette—Teacher of home 
economics, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Gaston, Susan Eleanor—Teacher of 
English and English literature, Cliff- 


side, N. J. ; ; 
Gatje, George H.—Instructor in sci- 
ence and mathematics, Friends 


School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George, Margaret—Teacher of arith- 
metic, Halstead School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Gilbert, Jane—Elementary teacher, 
Bloomfield Hills School, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Gipfel, Paul A.—TInstructor in Latin, 
Franklin School, New York City. 
Graeske, Huldah—Teacher of English, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. 

Granrud, John—Assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Gray, Annie B.—Grade teacher, Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Green, Katherine L.—Teacher of foods 
and cookery, High School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Green, Mary V.—lInstructor, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 
Greenough, Clara M.—Head of health 
and physical education department, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. 

Griffin, Margaret—Substitute in elemen- 
tary English, New York Training 
School, New York City. 

Griffin, Margaret A—Teacher of Eng- 
lish and general science, Girls’ High 
School, Paterson, N. J. 

Griffith, Ruth M.—Teacher of and 
grade, Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 

Grinstead, Wren Jones—Head of de- 
partment of foreign languages and 
professor of education, East Kentucky 
State Normal School and Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Grise, Jesse W.—Principal, Hackensack 
City Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 

Guilford, Elizabeth—Travelers Aid As- 
sociation, Lancaster, Pa. 

Gunther, Theresa—Teacher of theory 
and practice of industrial arts, Bell- 
ingham State Normal School, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 


Hackman, Ella Frances—Acting assist- 
ant professor of student teaching, 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Hall, Maud—Head of English depart- 
ment, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

Hamiiton, Joan—Extension work, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hammond, Eva A.—Assistant instruc- 
tor in laboratory department, Mid- 
dletown High School, Middletown, 
N. Y 


Hancock, Arthur—Head of English de- 
partment, High School, Trenton, 
N 


Hardy, Mary Lees—Teacher of domes 
tic science, general science, and bi- 
ology, Roland Park Country School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Harrison, Ada D.—Teacher of domes- 
tic art, Public Schools, Newark, 
N. J. 

Harrison, Theta—English critic, Junior 
High School, State Normal, Geneseo, 
N. Y 


Hatch, Arthur—Supervisor of modern 
languages in Junior High Schools, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hatchen, Ashton—Primary teacher, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hazen, Mrs. May R.—Fifth grade 
teacher, Old Trail School, Akron, O. 
Hebeler, Amanda Katherine—Director 
of town training centers, State Nor- 

mal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Hendrickson, Gordon—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, College of 
Education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henser, Clare—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, Trinity Univer- 
sity, Waseachie, Texas. 

Henzlik, F. E—Educational Adminis- 
tration, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Hesley, Karl D.—Director of boys’ de- 
partment, Henry Mumhart Memorial, 
New York City. 

Hock, Laura H.—Nutrition worker, 
Public Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Holland, Mary—Teacher of mathe- 

—_— Miss Beard’s School, Orange, 


Honeywell, Hannah E.—Head of physi- 
ology department, Battle Creek Col- 
lege, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Horton, Mary S.—Teacher in ard 
Grade, Miss Bowe’s School, New 
York City. 








Howie, John M.—Head of department 
of mathematics, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, University Place, Nebr. 

Hughes, W. L.—Assistant professor of 
physical education, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Hunt, Charles Wesley—Dean, School of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hunt, Erling M.—Teacher of history, 
~~ School, Scarborough, 


Huntley, Vernette—In charge of dining 
hall and dormitory, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Huskins, B. Eloise—Instructor in foods 
and cookery, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. D. 


Irons, Minnie L.—Itinerant teacher 
trainer, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 


Jinks, Elizabeth—Educational work in 
high schools, North American Dye 
Corporation, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Johnson, George A.—Principal, Howard 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Johnston, Jane Agnes — Instructor 
(clothing), Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. 

Jones, Aline—Grade teaching, Private 
School, Hastings, N. Y. 

Jones, Beatrice O.—Instructor in foods, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, Francis Marion—Teacher of 
history, Shanghai American School, 

Shanghai, China. 

Jones, Lydia—Dean of women, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Jones, Nellie F.—Special class, Craig 
Colony School, Sonyea, Pa. 

Jorgensen, Viggo—Instructor in indus- 
trial arts, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Joslin, J ane Elizabeth—Kindergarten 
teacher, Hathaway-Brown School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kavanagh, Maude A.—Intermediate su- 
eo, State Normal, Bellingham, 


Keir, Jean Caldewood—Director of re- 
ligious education, Spring Street 
Neighborhood House, New York 
City. 

Kelly, Elizabeth—Supervisor of art, 
ey Schools, Briarcliff Manor, 

Kennard, Elaine M. — Teacher of 

physics, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Kennedy, Dawn S.—Head of art de- 
partment, Washington State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Kennedy, Hilda—Manager of dining 
room, Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Kennedy, Lillian S—Dean of home 
economics department, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, IIl. 

Kennedy, Ruth—Teacher of first and 
second grade, Public Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Kent, Druzilla—Assistant professor of 
home economics, and assistant state 
supervisor, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Kersey, Mabel F.—Director of DePauw 
Cafeteria, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Kimball, Lucy—lInstructor, home eco- 
nomics, in Hotel Mgt. Section, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kirk, Elsie—Instructor in social work, 
State School for Girls, Niantic, Conn. 

Kirk, Mabel E.—Rural supervisor, 
Frederick Co., Maryland. 

Kirschstein, Julius—Substitute teacher 
of chemistry, Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Knapp, Margaret D.—Training for 
management, Our Co-operative Cafe- 
teria, New York City. 

Koch, Adele—Assistant state leader, ex- 
tension, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Kocher, Ralph N.—Principal, High 
School, Wildwood, N. J. 

Kunsman, Berdie M.—Assistant art di- 
rector, Public Schools, Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Kusterer, Elizabeth—Critic work in so- 
cial science in high school, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


Lake, Doris Frances—Head of foods 
department, Battle Creek College, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Lasater, Mary — Psychologist, City 
School System, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Lazar, May—Research assistant, Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, New York City. 

Leach, Winnie Davis—Critic teacher, 
East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Leete, Helen—Instructor in English, 
Jacobi School, New York City. 

Lester, L. Marvin — Superintendent, 
Griffin Practice Schools, Griffin, Ga 
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Linder, Leela T.—Assistant principal, 
Consolidated Training School, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 

Littlefield, Ethel F —Head of French 
department, Elmira College, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Luce, E. B.—Director of educational 
work, Consolidated Gas-Electric Light 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Ludins, Ryah R.—Director of arts and 
crafts, Henry Street Settlement, New 
York City. 


McDonald, Esther L.—Assistant in per- 
sonnel work, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Il. 

McIlwraith, John N.—Teacher of his- 
tory, State Teachers College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

McIntosh, Louisa—Supervisor of home 
economics, Agricultural College, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

McKinnon, Gladys—Teacher of 6th 
Grade, Jewish Center, New York 
City. 

McLewie, Mrs. Lena — 4th grade 
teacher, Woodmere, L. I. 

McVey, Jessie M.—Substitute teacher in 
domestic art department, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City. 

McWenie, Mary Winnis—Teacher in 
7th Grade, Public School, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Magee, Herman J.—Director of Exten- 
sion Department, Milwaukee State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Malherbe, Ernst G.—Professor of edu- 
cation, University of Capetown, 
Capetown, South Africa. 

Marchant, E. Janet—Teacher of physi- 
cal education, Lawland Heywood 
School, Stamford, Conn. 

Marshall, Margaret—Instructor in edu- 
cation, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Martin, Elizabeth D.—Teacher of sew- 
ing and drawing, Northfield Semi- 
nary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Massicotte, Maude E.—Teacher of 
wy” Public School 17, Elizabeth, 


Massie, Paul—Assistant in physical edu- 
— Goucher College, Baltimore, 


Mathewson, Mrs. Lucile—Assistant in 
Training Department, State Normal 
School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Maxson, Maxine—Art supervisor, 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 





Meek, Lois Hayden—Educational sec- 
retary, American Association of 
University Women, Washington, 


Meier, Lois—Science teacher, High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Metz, Mary H.—Assistant in household 
chemistry, Teachers College, New 
York City. 

Meurer, Mabel—Critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Meylan, L. Juliette—Teacher of French, 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Milesworth, Hilda M.—Director of 
physical education, Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Edna—tInstructor in Latin, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Miller, Eleanor S.—Primary teacher, 
Terra Alta Public School, Terra Alta, 
W. Va. 

Miller, Henry S.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Mrs. Malcolm’s School, 
Flushing, L. I. 

Miller, Mary Grace—Assistant teacher 
of fine arts, Hathaway-Brown School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minnis, Margaret—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Moore, Mrs. Louise B.—Dean of 
women, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Moorefield, Nancy L.—Head of mathe- 
matics department, Athens College, 
Athens, Ala. 

Mosher, Raymond M.—Acting head, 
department of psychology and educa- 
tion, State Normal School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Moudy, Alice Maud—Assistant profes- 
sor of French, Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, O. 

Muffly, Mary Josephine—First grade 
training teacher, New Paltz State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Mutschler, Mary L.—Assistant dean of 
women, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Myer:, Jennie B—Social director, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Nelson, Mary B.—Assistant dietitian, 
State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Noles, Bessie V., Evergreen Tea Room, 
New York City. 

Nye, Mrs. Mary C.—Director of Prac- 
tice House, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 
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Oberholtzer, E. E.—Superintendent of 
schools, Houston Independent School 
District, Houston, Tex. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert — Instructor in 
physical education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 

O’Blenes, Clarabel—Teacher of house- 
hold arts in grades, Public Schools, 
Moncton, N. B., Canada. 

O’Neill, Anne—Critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Ott, Mrs. Hazel H.—Rural supervisor, 
South Dakota Normal School, Madi- 
son, S. D. 


Palmer, Ellen-—Drawing teacher, James- 
town High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Park, Maxwell—Head of education de- 
partment, State Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Patchell, Mary F.—Head of English 
department, Junior College, Gaines- 
ville, Tex. 

Patrick, Ruth—Extension worker, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Paul, Mrs. Harriet—Instructor in de- 
sign, State College of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Payne, Pearl A.—Supervisor of fifth 
grade, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Perry, Winona M.—Associate in edu- 
cational Research, Lincoln School, 
New York City. 

Peterson, Alice—Instructor in physical 
education and dramatics, Hollins 
College, Hollins, Va. 

Pfahl, M. Elizabeth—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Salem Academy, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Pierce, Mary D.—State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Poore, Shirley—Teacher of art, Ethi- 
cal Culture School, New York City. 

Powell, Orrin E—Department of Edu- 
cation, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Prans, Henry—Teacher of community 
civics, Bryant High School, Long 
Island City, L. I. 

Probst, Emilie Wood—First grade 
— Orchard School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Proctor, Percy M.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish and American history, Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Quinby, Elsie M.—Teacher of history, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Ranty, Albert—Head of language de- 
partment, High School, Gloversville, 
N. Y. 


Raw, Ruth M.—Head of English com- 
position department, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Reed, La Vada—Critic supervisor, 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Reed, Sophia—Teacher of clothing, 
Western [Illinois Teachers College, 
Macomb, II. 

Renshaw, Elizabeth—Physical education 
instructor, Junior High School, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Retan, Lida L.—Instructor in household 
arts, State Vocational High School, 
Harford, Pa. 

Riches, Naomi—Instructor in history, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Roberts, Olive Jane—Primary super- 
visor, Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Robinson, Florence L.—Head of ele- 
mentary department, Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Rogers, Minerva L.—Instructor in fine 
arts, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Rogers, Vera—Director of physical edu- 
—_ Friends Seminary, New York 

ity. 

Rood, Elizabeth C._—Teacher of domes- 
tic science, Lake Forest, IIl. 

Ross, Herold Truslow—Instructor in 
English, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Rowan, Sue J.—Teacher of biology and 
school gardens, State Normal School, 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Rowe, Sara—Dietitian, Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C. 


Sakellariou, George—Director cf labo- 
ratory of experimental education, 
University of Athens, Athens, Greece. 

Sammis, Catherine—Teacher of history, 
High School, Flushing, L. I. 

Sanford, Anna—Teacher of English, 
Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

Sattewhite, Marion B—lInstructor in 
fine arts, New Haven Normal 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Schaefer, Hedwig—Head of foods and 
clothing department, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Schuchard, G. C. L—Teacher of Ger- 
man, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Schultz, Florence D.—Professor of 

household science, Agricultural and 

Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla 
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Shultz, Irwin T.—Assistant professor 
of education, Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Schureman, Janet—Physical instruc- 
tor, Northrop Collegiate School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sharman, J. R.—State director of 
physical education, Montgomery, 


Sherea, Genevieve—Director of first 
and second grades, Halsted School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Silver, Mary Louise—Instructor in 
music, Frostburg State Normal 
School, Frostburg, Ind. 

Sitler, Margaret A.—Teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Barnard School for Boys, 
New York City. 

Skinner, Helen—Instructor in physical 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Smith, Katherine C.—Director of re- 
ligious education, Diocese of Atlanta, 
Macon, Ga. 

Spence, Malcolm O.—Teacher of chem- 
istry and physics, Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stauffer, Edith Jane—Dean of students, 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Stebbins, Henry M.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Gettysburg Academy, Gettys- 


rg, Pa. 

Steele, Ellen W.—Teacher of sth and 
6th grades, Rosemary Junior School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Steele, Roxana A.—Director of training 
of supervisors, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Stewart, Elizabeth A.—lInstructor in 
home economics department, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Stiebeling, Hazel—Instructor in nutri- 
tion, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Stiefel, Bertha—Teacher of English, 
High School, Milburn, N. J. 

Stier, Leslie G—Assistant supervisor 
of vocational education, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Stoneham, Sarah E.—Girls’ vice prin- 
cipal, Simi Valley Union High School, 
Simi, Ventura Co., Calif. 

Storma, Lillian—Nutrition worker, Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. 

Strong, Elizabeth T.—Teacher of Latin, 
High School, Pelham Manur, N. Y. 
Stuart, Elizabeth—Teacher of history, 
a a School for Girls, Englewood, 


Stufft, Clella—Fifth grade critic, West- 
ern State Normal, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Suter, Mildred H.—Teacher of English, 
Piedmont High School, Piedmont, W. 
Va. 

Symmes, Rebecca—Teacher of mathe- 
Ny Miss Beard’s School, Orange, 


Talbot, Anna H.—Superintendent, Crip- 
= Children’s School, New York 

ity. 

Thalman, J. W.—Superintendent of 
schools, Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, II. 

Thirlwall, Katharine G. — Primary 
teacher, Greenburgh Union Free 
school, Elmsford, N. Y. 

Thornton, Jeannette—JInstructor in 
_—— Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 

a. 

Tillett, Laura A—English teacher, 
— High School, Greensboro, 

Tillett, Nettie S—lInstructor in Eng- 
lish, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Timaskevich, Clementine—Social Polish 
Worker, International Institute, Y. W. 
C. A., Reading, Pa. 

Timmons, Donald B.—Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, O. 

Tindal, Edna S—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md. 

Torrick, Irene — Kindergarten critic, 
State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 

Trowbridge, Gail—Teacher of rt, 
— Mann School, New York 

ity. 

Trundle, Elizabeth Jane—Assistant to 
principal, Miss Hall’s School for 
Girls, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ullrich, Janet R.—Schrafft’s Tea Room, 
New York City. 


Van Kleeck, Marie T.—Teacher of 
French, Hannah More Academy, 
Reisterstown, Md. 

Vincent, Leona—Psychologist, Lincoln 
School, New York City. 

Vineyard, Mary Preston—Head of 
French and German _ department, 
Simmons College, Abilene, Tex. 

Voegele, Naomi—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. 


Walker, Louise J.—Teacher of English, 
Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Webster, Edward H.—Head of the de- 
partment of English, Central Michi- 
gan Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Weimer, Corabel—Instructor in foods, 
Louisiana Polytechnical Institute, 
Ruston, La. 

White, Mary Mildred—Teacher of 
English, Valley Stream Union School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Wilder, Marion—Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Summit School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Williams, Belle—Instructor in French, 
— Presbyterian College, Milford, 

ex. 

Wilmot, Jennie S—Assistant dormitory 
director, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Winchell, Florence—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y, 

Wittlinger, Bertha—Teacher of biology, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Wood, Margaret M—Teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, Canal Zone. 

Wornom, Herman E.—Director of re- 
ligious education, First Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 


Zollman, Alice N.—Supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Zweifel, Louise C.——Attendance officer 
and vocational guidance, Public 
Schools, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





